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THE WEEK. 


—+o0—_— 


THE opening of the Imperial 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Institute on Wednesday by the 
AT HOME. Queen was made the occasion of a 
state ceremonial of unusual splen- 
dour. The Institute itself will probably prove more 
useful as a symbol than as a place of actual work. It 
is, however, the principal visible memorial of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, and, as such, it will always possess 
a real historic interest for the people of these islands. 
It is a notable fact that, although six years have 
been occupied in the erection of the building, the 
Queen whose fifty years of reign it commemorates 
was able to take the chief part in the ceremonial. 
The vast crowds which occupied the route of the 
state procession received her with enthusiasm, whilst 
it was obvious that those who held the second place 
in the favour of the multitude were the young 
couple whose betrothal has just been announced. 


THE proceedings in the House of Commons during 
the week have been extremely unsatisfactory. The 
members of the Opposition, having succeeded in 
working themselves up into something like a state 
of frenzy, have shown that they are resolved to 
oppose the Home Rule Bill in Committee by all the 
means at their command, whether legitimate or not. 
Last Saturday Mr. Balfour, speaking at a Primrose 
League demonstration, bluntly declared his deter- 
mination to support every amendment to the Bill, 
whether those amendments were intended to im- 
prove it or to destroy it. In other words, he in- 
timated his resolve to meet the Bill by an unrelent- 
ing obstruction. In these circumstances we can 
hardly be surprised at the manner in which the 
debate in Committee has begun. The Opposition 
have professed in Parliament a great desire to secure 
a full discussion of its provisions, but they have 
done everything in their power to prevent such a 
discussion. By farcical amendments, and still more 
farcical speeches, they have wasted the time of the 
House and effectually prevented anything like fair 
debate. Raising the black flag of obstruction, they 
have protested with simulated indignation against 
any attempt on the part of the Government to use 
the rules of procedure for the purpose of expediting 
the measure. Mr. Gladstone reminded Lord Randolph 
Churchill on Monday that those rules of procedure 
were the invention of the men who now denounce 
them so hotly, and were devised for the purpose of 
enabling Mr. Balfour to imprison his political 
opponents and to suppress the liberties of the 
Irish people. 





WHEN the Morning Post goes out of its way to 
rebuke the Tory leaders for abandoning their 
principles in order to gain a momentary advantage, 
it can hardly be necessary for Liberals to emphasise 
the charge. The House of Lords is, of course, in the 
eyes of our Conservative contemporary, a matter of 
still greater importance than the maintenance of the 
Paper Union, and it is virtuously indignant at 
the conduct of the Tories in the House of Commons 
in supporting Mr. T. W. Russell's amendment for 
preventing the establishment of a Second Chamber in 
Dublin. This has been the most important dis- 
cussion of the week in Committee; but by far 
the most brilliant episode was the duel on 
Thursday evening between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain was allowed by 
the Chairman of Committees to make what was 
virtually a Second Reading speech on Clause 1, 
and he availed himself of the opportunity to make 
a most bitter attack on the Government and their 
supporters, charging them, among other things, with 
failure of duty in‘ not discussing the provisions 
of the Bill more fully. This drew from Mr. Glad- 
stone a reply which, by universal admission, was 
one of the best things of the kind we have ever had 
from the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone literally 
tore Mr. Chamberlain’s argument into shreds, and, 
after making him the laughing-stock of the whole 
House by exposing his inconsistencies and absurdities, 
declared emphatically that Ministers knew their 
business better than he did, and would carry it on in 
their own and not in his way. The speech made a 
great impression upon the House, and excited extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm among the Irish members, to 
whom Mr. Gladstone alluded with even more than 
his usual friendliness. 





OnE of the most notable features of the political 
situation is the extraordinary manifestation of bad 
temper on the part of the Opposition. There has 
been nothing like it in our political history since the 
days when a Jingo mob broke the windows of Mr. 
Gladstone’s house because he was opposed to our 
going to war with Russia. So long as mere violence 
of invective was confined to Tory newspapers and to 
speakers of the second class it was hardly necessary 
to draw attention to the matter; but when we find 
men of the political rank of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Randolph Churchill making use of the kind of 
language which has hitherto been monopolised by 
the most violent class of agitators, it is impossible 
to leave the thing unnoticed. In his speech at 
Paddington last Saturday, Mr. Balfour talked of the 
“ hatred, the loathing, and the contempt” he felt for 
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Home Rule, spoke of the measure itself as “an in- 
famous and a monstrous Bill,” of the Ministry as 
“audacious and unpatriotic,’ and generally used 
that kind of language which only falls from the lips 
of a man who knows that he is beaten. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, not to be behind his rival, declared 
Mr. Gladstone to be guilty of “a deliberate at- 
tempt to use the remaining years of his life to 
humiliate, to injure, and to ruin that England of 
which he was at one time the idol.” Ministers 
as a whole he described as “inflated with an 
arrogance and an ambition which almost go beyond 
ordinary insanity.” This is the language in which 
the two chief members of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons are now discussing the Home 
Rule question. Surely there are some reasonable 
men among their colleagues who can see the folly, to 
say nothing else, of language of this kind. Will they 
not point out to Lord Randolph and Mr. Balfour the 
certain interpretation which sensible people will 
place upon this extravagant licence of invective ? 





THOUGH the tactics of obstruction have not been 
over-successful so far, it nevertheless seems to us 
that, taking all things into account—the reckless and 
desperate temper of the Opposition and the length 
of the Bill—it will become necessary for the Govern- 
ment to resort to the plan of applying the Closure 
described by us shortly after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The week past has been full of illustrations of 
the temper-spoiling, time-wasting, and, under such 
circumstances as now exist, ineffective qualities of 
the present plan. The wrangle goes on, blood gets 
up, somebody moves the Closure, Mr. Mellor gets 
bewildered and refuses the motion; then there are 
howls, and blood gets higher, and the wrangle 
goes on for another hour, when somebody moves 
the Closure again, and Mr. Mellor probably again 
refuses it; after which, someone moves to report 
progress, and the wrangle rages worse than ever, 
until Mr. Mellor finally plucks up nerve to allow the 
scene to be brought to an end. This sort of thing 
need not happen at all if at the close of each week 
the Government mention the amount of progress 
they think it reasonable to make by the close of 
the following week, and give notice at the 
same time that on the last day of the following week 
they will move urgency for any clauses or amend- 
ments included in the limit of progress mentioned 
which may remain undisposed of, and will put them 
to the vote with the aid of the Closure. 





A PRECEDENT for this course (though, indeed, no 
precedent should be considered necessary) is to 
be found in the manner in which Mr. Bal- 
four’s Coercion Bill was carried through its final 
stages in Committee. It is only necessary to 
systematise that precedent and, instead of apply- 
ing it to the undisposed-of clauses in a lump at the 
eleventh hour (a method which, for various reasons, 
would hardly suit in this case), to distribute its 
force in a regular and rational manner from 
week to week. Then the Opposition would have 
their week to do as they pleased in, knowing that no 
matter how they behaved,it would make no difference 
in the amount of progress to be achieved at the end. 
The chances are they would then make a rational 
use of their opportunities for debate. In any case 
Mr. Mellor, advertised of his duty in good time, 
would be troubled with no nervous qualms, and the 
work would be done smoothly, if drastically. Other- 
wise the difficulties will be great. There are 840 
lines in the Bill, not counting the schedules, and the 
first clause is not got through yet. The Government 
have the utmost moral backing they need for such a 





Warrsuntipe Rattway ARRaNGEMENTS.—The Midland Railway Company have 
arranged for the Booking Offices at St. Pancras and Moorgate Street to be open for 
the issue of Tickets on Friday and Saturday, May 19th and 20th, and Tickets 
toall principal Stations can be obtained beforehand at all their District Offices. 
Cheap Excursion Trains will run as set forth in our Advertisement Columns. 











course, which is, after all, neither revolutionary nor 
violent. The opposition is avowed and open, and 
the country is ready to see it met in a proper spirit. 


WE invite those of our readers who wish to see 
the Home Rule question discussed dispassionately 
by those who have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, to peruse the remarkable paper we print to- 
day from the pen of Sir Robert Hamilton. As most 
persons are aware, Sir Robert Hamilton became con- 
vinced both of the justice and the necessity of Home 
Rule when he was filling the important post of Perma- 
nent Secretary at Dublin. He is not the first man of 
high distinction who has been converted to this 
side of the question by learning the actual facts 
as to the government of Ireland. Against him, at 
least, the accusation cannot be brought that his con- 
version was a mere act of political expediency or of 
subservience to the will of his leader. If anyone 
doubts the intolerable character of the grievances 
suffered by the Irish people under the present 
system of British supremacy, he will only need to 
read Sir Robert Hamilton’s article in order to have 
his doubts removed. The argument which Sir Robert 
sets forth, coming from such a quarter, must out- 
weigh all the fiery and impassioned speeches against 
Home Rule which have yet been delivered on Tory 
platforms. 


Lorp ABERDEEN is to succeed Lord Derby as 
Governor-General of Canada. It will be conceded, 
we fancy, without a dissentient voice that no happier 
choice could be made. Lord Aberdeen has already 
proved during his period of office in Ireland that he 
possesses not merely adequate but exceptional quali- 
fications for a great viceregal post. To the dignity 
of high rank and the old and illustrious traditions of 
a family of statesmen he adds, for his own part, 
great tact, great administrative ability, and an 
intense personal interest in those questions affecting 
the condition of the masses of the people which are 
now agitating society in every country. He has, more- 
over, made a special study of Colonial questions, and, 
indeed, may be said to be in every way peculiarly 
fitted for the appointment to which he has just been 
gazetted. It is needless to add that in all his tasks 
he will be immensely assisted by Lady Aberdeen, 
who has earned not less distinction for abilities 
and good works than himself. We predict there will 
have been no more popular tenants of Govern- 
ment House in Ottawa since Lord and Lady Dufferin 
left Canada. 


In demanding that something be speedily done 
for the relief of the London ratepayer, the London 
Liberals and Radicals are assured of the sympathy 
of the general body of Liberal opinion. But it is 
only too obvious by this time that questions involving 
so many obscure and difficult problems of finance 
and administration as the proposed municipal death 
duty and the taxation of ground values cannot be 
raised in a session already fully occupied by 
measures of the first importance and likely to 
be indefinitely prolonged by the tactics and 
temper of the Opposition. The practical difficulties 
attending the imposition, collection, and apportion- 
ment of a “municipal death duty” have as yet 
hardly come in sight; and even the promise and 
scheme for the future treatment of both problems, to 
which the London Liberal and Radical Union wisely 
restricted its demand on Monday night, can hardly 
be immediately forthcoming. The Union strongly 
urges the passing of Mr. Fowler’s Equalisation of 
Rates Bill in the present session; and the Govern- 
ment have every intention of compliance. 





ANOTHER subject, only less urgent, was discussed 
at the meeting—the rearrangement of the electoral 
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divisions of the London School Board so as to 
correspond with the Parliamentary divisions of 
London and the assimilation of the elections to 
those for the County Council. The next School 
Board cannot be quite so bad as the present 
one—Mr. Athelstan Riley and his friends have 
at least secured us that much improvement— 
but there is always the danger of electoral 
apathy, and the fact is that, as matters stand 
at present, the only systematic organisation affecting 
the elections is permanently secured for the re- 
actionary cause; and counter-organisation is prac- 
tically impossible while the School Board divisions 
are of their present size. It is a pity, of course, that 
contests on educational questions should come to be 
fought out by political bodies on political lines. But 
so long as the religious question and separate Church 
schools are still with us, the admixture of political 
matter is inevitable. 


THE approaching retirement of Sir Henry Cal- 
craft from his position at the Board of Trade places 
a very important post at the disposal of Mr. Mundella. 
Happily, there can hardly be any question as to the 
manner in which the President of the Board of 
Trade will exercise his patronage. There is one man 
among the various departmental secretaries whose 
name, by common consent, outweighs all the rest, 
and whose appointment as successor to Sir Henry 
Calcraft will be received by men of all parties 
with acclamation. We refer, of course, to Mr. 
Giffen. Asan authority upon those subjects with 
which the Board of Trade is specially called upon to 
deal Mr. Giffen has no equal, whilst the additional 
labours which have been imposed upon him in 
recent years owing to the extension of the work 
of the Board in connection with labour questions, 
shows how highly his abilities have been appreciated 
by successive presidents. We imagine there can be 
no doubt as to his appointment to the office vacated 
by Sir Henry Calcraft. 





THE Daily Chronicle and Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 
have performed a public service by bringing the case 
of Richard Hall before the notice of the Home 
Secretary and insisting upon a strict inquiry into all 
the circumstances of his imprisonment. That it 
should be possible at any police-court or police- 
station for a man to be accepted as bail by person- 
ating an absent householder betokens a looseness of 
procedure which is highly reprehensible; and the 
sooner the authorities close a door which offers to 
wrong-doers so easy an escape from justice, the better 
it will be for the public interests. But the case of 
Richard Hall disclosed a still greater evil. It proved 
that under the law asat present administered a citizen 
of this Empire can be imprisoned under a writ of 
attachment, although he protests that there is some 
mistake and that he is not the individual meant in 
the committal order; and it proved that a man so 
wrongfully imprisoned has no chance of obtaining 
his release except by a writ of Habeas Corpus issued 
under the pressure of outside agitation. Practically, 
therefore, it would seem that in spite of all our 
boasted safeguards for the liberty of the subject a 
man, if he happens to be friendless, can in England 
to-day be put in prison and kept in prison without 
a trial. That it should be possible for any man 
who protests that he is not the real culprit to be 
imprisoned without his identity being properly 
proved in open court is a very serious danger, and 
one which ought to be very speedily removed. 





THE present lull in the storm of 
French politics has brought forward 
two constitutional questions of a 
rather curious kind. One, which has been discussed 


ABROAD. 


for some time in the press, is still purely academic. 
Ought the Chamber to be elected all at once? Would 
it not be better if it were renewed by instalments— 
say, one-half or one-third every two years? Thus 
it would be safe from great waves of popular 
feeling like that which, during the Boulangist 
agitation, seemed so likely to submerge the Con- 
stitution by a military dictatorship, or that which 
has been foreseen as the effect of the Panama 
scandals, though as yet all the efforts of reac- 
tionists and revolutionists of every kind have en- 
tirely failed to bring it about. Moreover, it is 
argued, there would be more continuity in the policy 
of the Chamber, and less danger to established 
principles of finance and taxation—such as has 
resulted, for instance, from the recent action of the 
present Chamber in deciding to remove the taxes 
on wine, beer, and cider, without providing any 
adequate substitute. But the scheme is strongly 
opposed to French traditions—the bare idea ought 
to raise the ghost of Jean Jacques Rousseau in active 
protest—and it cannot be said that it is favoured 
by the practical experience either of the Belgian 
Chamber or of the French Senate. 





THE other proposal is more immediately practical 
and implies a different order of political ideas. The 
Chamber, it is suggested, is worn-out; it has lost 
touch with the electorate ; it ought “to steep itself 
afresh in universal suffrage,” and emerge with re- 
newed force and vigour. In other words, it ought to 
promote its own dissolution, by passing either a reso- 
lution to that effect on which the President and Senate 
could act, or a bill hastening the date of the general 
elections, which according to the present law cannot 
normally take place before August 14. The Ministry 
has expressed ‘its desire to give the Chamber a free 
hand on the question; but the scheme does not seem 
to findfavour. M.Constans is probably “lying low,” 
with a view to eventual succession to the Presidency ; 
but a considerable number of people seem to hope 
that the elections may take place under a Ministry 
directed by him, rather than under the more im- 
partial but less skilful supervision of the present 
Cabinet. To effect this will require time; and it 
does not seem that any party or section has yet 
made up its mind on its programme—except, of 
course, the Radical-Socialist coalition, which seems 
likely to frighten the bulk of the Moderate Republi- 
cans into an equally decided coalition with the con- 
verts whom the Pope has secured for the Republic. 





THis week has been marked in France by two 
fresh assertions of Protectionism—an emphatic 
speech from M. Méline, and a bill designed to check 
the alien immigration which is so conspicuous a 
feature in France to-day. Proposals have been made 
to impose a special tax on aliens practising any 
profession or trade ; or upon their employers ; or to 
subject them to the tax in lieu of military service 
paid by French citizens who are unable to “pay with 
their persons.” It has been necessary for the 
Minister of Justice to inform the Chamber that the 
first and third of these courses are barred by treaties 
which do not expire till 1897; and as for the 
second, French population being nearly stationary, 
it may well be asked where the employers in some 
trades would get their labour if the foreign supply 
were cut off. What would the Pas-de-Calais do 
without its Belgian miners, or Paris without its 
German waiters, for instance? Accordingly the bill 
has primarily given legal form to a police regulation 
of 1888. Every alien immigrant who intends to earn 
his living in France must notify his address to the 
local authority within eight days of his arrival, and 
pay a small fee, in return for which he will receive a 
certificate. But any person employing aliens not 





thus certified will be liable to a fine. It is hard to 
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see how this bill will keep out the alien labour 
necessitated by the Malthusianism of France. 








Now that universal suffrage is inevitable in 
Belgium, great efforts are being made by the Ultra- 
montanes to capture the new electorate. For those 
who can read, there is to be an extensive develop- 
ment of the cheap press. For the illiterate in par- 
ticular, there are to be a multitude of new Catholic 
clubs. The priesthood, too, is exhorted to “emerge 
from the sacristy” and take its place as the political 
instructor of the people. Even these terrors, it is to 
be feared, will hardly avail to promote the reorgan- 
isation of the old and essentially bourgeois Liberal 
Its Moderate wing will only see 
a confirmation of its worst fears in the present 
attitude of the Ultramontanes; its Advanced and 
“ Progressist " sections are more likely to be driven 
to coalesce with the Labour party than with their old 
Universal suffrage is no doubt a great 
educator, but the immediate outlook is unpromising. 
It will be curious if the fancy franchises and plural 
vote come to be regarded as the chief safeguards of 


party in Belgium. 


allies. 


Liberalism. But after all it is not very improbable. 


THE situation in Norway is more complicated than 
ever. The Stang Ministry has been met with a vote 
of censure, which has been carried after scenes of 
extraordinary violence both in the Storthing and in 
the streets of Christiania. Moreover, the outgoing 
Radical Premier, M. Steen, has been granted, in re- 
cognition of his past services, a pension on which a 


man may be passing rich in Norway, but which 


amounts in English money to the modest sum of 


£335 annually. It need hardly be said that the con- 
sular question is only a pretext, though, no doubt, a 
serviceable one ; indeed, apart from those representa- 
tives of Sweden abroad (consules electi), who, like 
the vice-consuls of other nations, are frequently 
foreigners, nearly three-fourths of the Swedish con- 
sular service are, it is alleged, Norwegians. 


It is said, however, that Norway desires to remain 
a monarchy, though not under the rule of the 
“upstart Bernadottes,” whose dignity, after all, only 
dates from 1810. But it is also said that the country 
would accept a son of King Oscar, either Prince 
Oscar or Prince Eugéne by preference. The former, 
it will be remembered, made a romantic marriage 
some years ago—at Bournemouth—and so renounced 
his right of succession to the throne of Sweden. The 
latter is an artist, and more or less of a Bohemian. 
Kither characteristic would, no doubt, appeal with 
special force to the democratic and romantic senti- 
ment of the Norwegian people. 


Wits the crisis in Germany we deal elsewhere, 
and need only note that the ground is strewn with 
the fragments of the old parties and the air thick 
with electoral manifestoes and party cries. The 
aristocratic leaders of the Catholic Centre, Baron von 
Huene and Count von Ballestrem, are meditating 
retirement from political life, but their action may 
probably detach a considerable number of votes from 
the party,especially inSilesia. The two sections of the 
Freisinnigen (both of them:Advanced and Individ- 
ualist Liberals) have agreed most amicably to 
differ, but will not contest each other's seats, and 
will arrange for a division of their present campaign 
fund. Herr Richter and Professor Virchow lead the 
orthodox body, who have temporarily coalesced with 
the “People’s Party” of South Germany. Major 
Hinze, Herr Rickert, Herr Bamberger, and Herr 
Barth of the Nation—* the leading Liberal weekly ” 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


of Germany—are unfortunately on the side of the 
Secessionists. So, it would seem, is the Berliner 
Tageblatt. 


THE vigorous manifesto issued by the new Liberal 
coalition above referred to lays great stress on the 
never-ending drain on the resources of Germany 
entailed by the acceptance of the military scheme, 
but dwells still more on the dangers to liberty and 
progress which the victory of the Government would 
involve. Freedom of movement is threatened by the 
proposed restrictions on migration; the commercial 
treaties by the “agrarian” Conservatives; the cur- 
rency by the bimetallists, also “ agrarians ” ; the equal 
rights of citizens by Anti-Semitism ; and there is a dis- 
position to cure all social evils by mere additions to 
the criminal law (an obvious reference to the recently 
pending legislation on public morals). Even uni- 
versal suffrage is threatened, and there must soon 
be danger to the rights of combination and free 
speech. The manifesto closes with an emphatic con- 
demnation of Anti-Semites and Socialists. The two 
latter parties, by the way, are active enough. Herr 
Ahlwardt (who, by the way, now that the dissolution 
of the Reichstag has removed his immunity is serv- 
ing out his sentence for criminal libel) is to stand in 
Berlin; and the Socialists hope to carry no less than 
six seats in that city, and double their Parlia- 
mentary representation. There can be little doubt 
that they will make considerable gains—many of 
these, doubtless, at the expense of the Advanced 
Liberals, whose leader, Herr Richter, has long been 
one of their most vigorous opponents. 


In Italy the banking scandals drag on without 
result. The Ministry hesitates and totters, but does 
not fall; but it has just lost two bye-elections. One 
of these, at Corteolona, near Pavia, has resulted in 
the return of Signor Cavallotti, the leader of the Ex- 
treme Left, whose rejection at the general election 
afforded the most flagrant instance of the electoral 
pressure and open corruption exercised by the 
Ministry. 








THE Spanish Cortes are now debating the bill 
for the adjournment of the municipal elections for 
six months—in order, of course, that the registers 
may be so altered as to reduce the chances of Re- 
publican success. It has been thought advisable to 
take military precautions against disturbance, and 
it has been threatened that unless the bill is passed 
by to-morrow the postponement will take place by 
decree. It seems that, in view of the pending finan- 
cial reforms, Sefor Sagasta’s object is to bid more 
particularly for Conservative support—whence his 
slackness in the matter of the recent municipal 
scandals in Madrid. His present action, it would 
seem, has still the support of the Possibilist group 
of Republicans, headed by Sejior Castelar. The rest; 
aided by the Carlists, are practising the art of 
obstruction ; and it is expected that the elections 
will take place, the Republicans alone voting, and 
then will be quashed ex post facto when the Bill 
at last gets through. But the situation is extremely 
dangerous. 


THE expected crisis in Greece has come in an 
unexpected way. The Tricoupis Ministry resigned 
on Wednesday, apparently through a hitch in the 
negotiations recently pending for a new loan. A 
non-political Cabinet under M. Sotiropoulos affords 
the most likely escape from the eternal duel between 
M. Tricoupis and M. Deliyannis, which suggests the 
conflicts of ancient Athens between Pericles and 
Cimon, or Demosthenes and Phocion. But, as we 
noted last week, there are observers who expect 
much more comprehensive changes. In Bulgaria 
the Great Sobranjé is convoked for the revision of 
the Constitution to-morrow (May 14th); but the 





result is a foregone conclusion. No opponents of 
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the Government have apparently been returned, nor 
is there any appreciable minority adverse to the 
Government among the electorate. 





Our Constantinople correspondent writes :—The 
fate of the remaining Armenian prisoners at Angora 
is still unsettled. As far as I can learn, about 90 
per cent. of those under arrest were set at liberty by 
the Sultan's order. The rest of them are awaiting 
their trial at Angora. If we could have the assur- 
ance that the trial would be a fair one, there would 
be nothing more to be said; but, with the trial of 
Moussa Bey at Constantinople in our minds, it is not 
clear that even the presence of foreign representa- 
tives is any guarantee of fairness. There seems to 
be special interest in the fate of two of these prisoners, 
who were teachers in the American School at Mar- 
sovan, and who are believed by their American asso- 
ciates to be innocent of all participation in any 
revolutionary movement, but against whom there 
is considerable documentary evidence which their 
friends believe to have been forged. It is just one 
of those cases where everything will depend upon 
the fairness with which they may be tried. It will 
be but a partial consolation to have them pardoned 
after they have been condemned. If they are really 
innocent they ought to have a chance to prove it, 
and be fully acquitted. I understand that the 
British Embassy is interested in the case, and will 
do what it can to secure a fair trial, and that it will 
be supported by the German Embassy. I have no 
doubt that the Sultan himself desires a fair trial, 
but the interest of the officials who have been con- 
cerned in this affair is all on the other side, and the 
power is in their hands.’ This makes the result 
doubtful. 


Mr. O'Connor Morris's study of 
LITERATURE, Napoleon in Messrs. Putnam’s “ Heroes 
SCIENCE, etc. Of the Nations Series” is out this week. 
It is a volume that has been awaited 
with much interest by all who know Mr. Morris's 
high capacity as a critic of military history; and 
from what we have seen of it so far (we hope to 
notice it more fully next week), it seems as if it were 
not going to disappoint expectations. Mr. Morris has 
founded himself mainly on Napoleon’s own “ Com- 
mentaries” and “Correspondence,” which in his 
opinion form “ the best available elements for a study 
of his life” —these, of course, corrected by collateral 
evidence. The invaluable Marbot has also been 
availed of. As might be expected, Mr. Morris runs 
counter to the now discredited estimate of Taine. 


THE annual May Soirée of the Royal Society, 
commonly known as “the Black Soirée” owing to 
the fact that it is confined to men, took place on 
Wednesday. As usual, there were some very 
interesting objects exhibited by Fellows of the Royal 
Society and their friends, electricity and astronomical 
photography being the subjects which were most 
generally illustrated. But even more interesting 
than the beautiful experiments by means of which 
the latest advances in scientific knowledge were dis- 
played to the spectator, was the great company of 
distinguished men that filled the rooms at Burlington 
House. Hardly a name of eminence in the scientific 
world of Great Britain was missing from the list, 
whilst there was a plentiful sprinkling of celebrities 
in other paths of life. Professor Thorpe, who had 
reached England only a few hours before, was 
generally welcomed on his return from his successful 
journey at the head of the British eclipse expedi- 
tion. 





In view of the promised Bills for Registration 
and the Organisation of Secondary Education, the 
Head Master of Haileybury, our educational look-out 
man, has issued a circular to masters in the large 





public schools calling upon them to be up and 
expressing themselves. The fear he has that 
many of these gentlemen have a mortal terror of 
State interference, even when it aims at introducing 
order into a formless chaos, is well founded: it may 
safely be said that among no body of men does 
a stronger support still continue to be given to 
Spencerian individualism than the class to which he 
appeals. Equally well does he suggest the Teachers’ 
Guild as the medium through which their wants are 
to find expression. The Guild, with its museum, 
registry, legal advice committee, bureau of informa- 
tion, and library, is well worthy to form a starting 
point for a much more thorough organisation of 
secondary teachers such as is prevalent in America. 
All who were present at the recent Oxford confer- 
ence, or who have read the report of its transactions, 
must feel that the lucid treatment of the situation 
by Mr. Sidgwick, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
others has done much towards clearing the air and 
shaping material for Mr. Acland. 


CARDINAL ZIGLIARA and _ Prince 
oBITUARY. Adolphe George, the ruler of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, were hardly known out- 
side their own immediate spheres of activity. Maria, 
Marchioness of Ailesbury, whose connection with 
the present head of the family is extremely re- 
mote, was one of the best-known leaders of 
London Society, a brilliant talker, and an ardent 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Petre was the 
only Roman Catholic ecclesiastic who has sat in the 
House of Lords since the Reformation. He had done 
much towards the education of English members of 
his Church. Field-Marshal Lord William Paulet, 
G.C.B., had served in the Crimea and held numerous 
high appointments at home. Count Bernhard von 
Bismarck, eldest brother of Prince Bismarck, had 
long been a member of the Prussian Lower House. 
Signor Seismit Doda had been Minister of Finance in 
Signor Crispi’s Cabinet in 1890, but had been com- 
pelled to resign because he had been present at a 
banquet at which one of the toasts savoured of Irre- 
dentism, and had made no protest. Sir Thomas Alfred 
Jones was President of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
of Arts. Mr. W.G. Romaine had been Deputy Judge 
Advocate General in the Crimea, and had since been 
prominent in various departments of the Civil Service. 
Mr. T. H. Dudley, United States Consul at Liverpool 
during the War of Secession, had only partially suc- 
ceeded in the difficult duty of preventing the despatch 
of Confederate privateers. Sir James Anderson had 
been successively an officer and captain in the Cunard 
Line, captain of the Great Eastern both as a pas- 
senger ship and a layer of ocean cables, including the 
Atlantic cables of 1865 and 1866, and one of the most 
prominent members of the financial and administra- 
tive section of the world of telegraphy; while Dr. 
Hipp, of Neuchdtel, was no less prominent in its 
scientific section, and had been one of the pioneers 
of applied electrical science. 








TEMPER IN POLITICS, 


———+0 


I it of any use, we wonder, to address an appeal to 
the over-excited politicians who are enga in 
the discussion of the question of the hour? Excite- 
ment in a controversy like the present there needs 
must be, but a sober-minded and temperate people 
like the English ought to be able to keep that excite- 
ment within legitimate limits. Usually the people of 
this country are ready to recognise the fact that 
mere violence of language and loss of temper are in- 
evitably regarded as the signs of weakness of position. 
It is not the man who is on the winning side who, as 
a rule, loses his self-command. The Unionist party 
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proclaim from every platform the fact that they are 
certain that victory must in the end lie with them in 
the great and vital contest in which the nation is 
now “engaged. But every day they belie their own 
assertions by the unprecedented vehemence of the 
language in which they indulge. [tis hardly possible 
now in any ordinary assembly to discuss the Home 
Rule question with that absence of heat which is 
necessary if such discussion is to be really useful. 
We do not complain because in the House of Com- 
mons there are at times loud outbursts of the spirit 
of disorder. The atmosphere of Parliament becomes 
at times extraordinarily heated, and men who in 
their reasonable moments would be quite incapable 
of saying or doing anything discourteous to their 
political opponents lose their heads and indulge in 
extravagances of speech which are distinctly dis- 
creditable. So far as Parliament is concerned, we 
fear that we cannot say that either party has an 
absolute monopoly of this foolish violence of lan- 
guage; yet we must point out, in common fairness, 
that during the present session there has hardly 
been an occasion on which a disorderly scene has 
taken place when the provocation to disorder has not 
come from the Opposition. It is not, however, with 
the purpose of inquiring into the comparative merits 
of the two parties in this respect that we have 
ventured to touch upon the subject. Let us admit, 
for the sake of conciliating our opponents, that there 
is nothing to choose between them. Even then it 
must be obvious to every cool-headed observer that 
no good can possibly result from loss of temper. 
When Lord Randolph Churchill makes a speech of 
incoherent rage, such as that which fell from his lips 
on Monday evening, he certainly does not strengthen 
the cause which he is supposed to represent. Every- 
body can see that his lost temper is merely a sign of 
a lost cause, and the fortunes of the Unionists, so- 
called, fall more nearly to zero the higher his own 
temperature rises. If the clauses of the Home Rule 
Bill are to be discussed at all with any advantage 
either to the measure or to the State, it is essential 
that they should be discussed calmly. Of course, 
if the Opposition should adopt the foolish policy 
of Mr. Balfour and decide to support every amend- 
ment to the Home Rule Bill, no matter whether 
it is likely to injure or to benefit the scheme of 
the Ministry, we cannot hope for any amendment in 
this respect. But, in that case, it is obvious that 
the discussion itself becomes a farce, and that 
Ministers would be justified in the interests both 
of Parliament and the nation in putting a summary 
stop to the whole procedure. If the Tory party 
really wishes to justify an extreme step of this kind 
on the part of the Government, it only needs to per- 
severe in this course of foolish and unreasonin 
violence. But, after all, we cannot believe that a 
great historical party has altogether lost sight of 
its duty to the nation. It professes to desire a 
full and adequate discussion of a great political 
measure. We share in the desire which it thus pro- 
fesses. By all means let there be discussion. But 
discussion to be of the slightest value must be con- 
ducted with as great an absence of temper as is 
possible in a heated political assembly, and not, as 
has been the case hitherto, with the maximum of that 
temper on the part of the Opposition, at all events. 
It is not, however, with the proceedings in the 
House of Commons so much as with what is being said 
and written out-of-doors that we desire to deal here. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill may be a bad one. We have 
our own opinion upon the point, but we do not 
desire to thrust it upon our adversaries. It ma 
even, in the opinion of some persons, be a Bill 
which it is their duty to resist to the uttermost. 
But, however bad it may be, it is of no use to 





attempt to fight it with mere angry invective. The 
newspapers of the Opposition have of late taken 
to describing the measure in terms which are un- 
questionably violent enough, but which cannot be 
expected to convince anybody who is not already 
of that way of thinking. Anybody who turns to the 
newspapers of the present week may discover passages 
in which a measure brought in by the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown is described as ** infamous,” 

“iniquitous,” “dishonest,” and “ designed to satisfy 
only the enemies of England.” Supposing for a 
moment that all this were true, of what good is it 
to assert the truth in language of this sort? The 
last General Election proved that the majority of 
the voters in the United Kingdom held the contrary 
opinion. If it is the desire of Lord Salisbury and 
his followers in Parliament and the press to convert 
that majority to the opinion now held only by the 
minority, they are hardly likely to attain this end 
by mere noisy assertion. It is by reason, not by 
clamour, that the people of Great Britain are apt to 
be moved when their opinion is sought upon a ques- 
tion of this kind. To fling hard words like those we 
have quoted at the Bill is merely to show that its 
opponents have lost their tempers, and are quite 
incapable of playing their parts as reasonable mem- 
bers of an eminently reasonable community. We 
do not quarrel with the prophecies of evil in which 
those who are opposed to Home Rule indulge so 
freely. Nobody who is acquainted with the history 
of this country, say at the time of the passing of the 
great Reform Bill, can be ignorant of the fact that 
similar prophecies were then uttered by those who 
imagined that they represented the culture, the 
intelligence, the social standing, and the wealth of 
the community. Nor is there anybody now, from 
Lord Salisbury downwards, who has not recognised 
the fact that those prophecies of evil were wholly 
foolish and unfounded. But that which we do 
object to is the extravagant ill-temper which is 
being so universally displayed by the minority. 
It will not answer. Its only effect must be to 
make the majority more resolute than ever in 
pursuing its own path and in treating with con- 
tempt the opposition it has to encounter. But 
though it cannot harm the fortunes of Home Rule, 
this foolish and peevish ill-temper may do infinite 
harm to public life in Great Britain. We were 
wont a few years ago to pride ourselves upon the 
manner in which the nation had been emancipated 
from the evil traditions of the past. We could point 
with pride to the fact that men could differ upon 
even the gravest political problems without losing 
their mutual respect and without severing the ties 
of personal friendship. Nay, it seems but yesterday 
that English writers and speakers were wont to point 
with something like contempt to the angry passions 
which political questions aroused among Continental 
nations, and to rejoice in the thought that in this 
country we managed things differently. But all this 
must be a thing of the past if the temper in which 
the Opposition is now combating Home Rule is to 
be again acclimatised amongst us. If one political 
party is to be denounced, not as mistaken, but as 
wicked, iniquitous, unpatriotic, and traitorous, be- 
cause it holds a particular view upon a burning 
question of the hour, there must be an end to the 
sweet reasonableness which in our pride we imagined 
had come to be the distinguishing mark in English 
political life. If many speeches such as that 
delivered by Lord Randolph Churchill last Saturday 
are to be made, and if the journalists of the Opposi- 
tion are to continue to rant and rave against the 
Ministerialists as though the latter were a body of 
criminal lunatics, political life in this country must 
become more embittered than it has ever been, even 
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in France. Is it too late to appeal to our adversaries 
to show a greater degree of self-restraint than that 
of which they seem capable at present? They may 
depend upon it that they will fight the Home Rule 
Bill far more effectually if they keep their tempers 
than if they continue to pour forth mere violence 
and rather vulgar and wholly foolish abuse against 
those who differ from them. It is a serious question 
which we have raised. Upon the answer to it 
depends not merely the issue of this Home Rule 
question, but other issues even more important. We 
wish we could believe that any appeal to the heated 
partisans of the hour would be likely to have its due 
weight with them; but if they are insensible to the 
voice of reason, or to the weight of old traditions, 
they ought at least to bear in mind the unquestion- 
able fact that bad temper is universally regarded as 
certain evidence of a bad cause, and that mere 
violence in invective is the surest sign of coming 
defeat. 








PAGEANTRY AND IMPERIALISM, 





UR imagination does not enable us to perceive 
what useful function the Imperial Institute is 

going to fulfil once it is completed and has settled 
down in forlorn state amid the dull decorum of 
South Kensington. But Wednesday’s pageant 
seemed to furnish it with a temporary excuse, and 
was, while it lasted, a very good show. For a 
brief spell, under a brilliant May sunshine and along 
ways bordered with the refreshing green of trees, 
the somewhat starved British sense of colour was 
able to feast itself on the splendours of Royal and 
Imperial state. Glittering uniforms of Household 
troops, gorgeous liveries; symbolical deputations of 
vassal princes from what Mr. Disraeli would call the 
golden Orient, and from free Colonies beneath the 
Southern Cross and the Aurora Borealis, playing the 
part in this procession which the barbarian captives 
played ina Roman triumph ; the symbolism of ordered 
ceremonial ; judges in their ermine, archbishops in 
their lawn, Ministers in their gold lace; pursuivants, 
heralds, their coats stiff with heraldic blazon, men- 
at-arms, sleek and caracoling horses ;—it all> filed 
before the eyes of a mighty crowd, which assembled 
in tens of thousands from every quarter of the 
town, and took it in with huge delight. One 
cannot help thinking, considering the great amount 
of pleasure thus innocently bestowed, not to speak 
of the imposing idea of the Constitution and the 
Empire which it picturesquely impressed, that it 
would be a good thing for the monarchy if it could 
manage to organise such pageants oftener. There 
are some people, of course, who think the monarchy an 
anachronism, and would like to see it abolished, and a 
president endued in the virtues of a black coat and a 
tall hat substituted instead—it was one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s early ideas—and such people naturally 
regard all State ceremonial as ridiculous mummery. 
The abolition of the monarchy is an academic 
question which we will not discuss. It is enough 
for us that the monarchy exists, and is doing no 
harm ; that it has grown up out of our history, and 
has roots deeper than might be imagined; and that, 
on the whole, it is probably as cheap and as decent a 
way of providing a head for the State as the election 
of a president every four years at the cost of “ bar’ls 
of boodle ’ and mountains of jobbery and corruption. 
Yet it is possible for a man to wish for the abolition 
of the monarchy and be a reasonable being. But to 
wish for the abolition of pageantry is quite another 
matter. To rail at State shows, to speak, with 
scornful curling of the lip, of the “ mummery”’ of 
picturesque and ancient functions, is the mark of a 





narrow and barren soul incapable of understanding 
one of the most constant instincts of more com- 
pletely constructed fellow-men. Like laughter and 
the wearing of clothes, the love of pageantry or of sym- 
bolism, which is the essence of true pageantry, is one 
of the things which distinguish man from the brute 
creation. Indeed, it might be said to beamore primeval 
instinct than the wearing of clothes, for the naked 
savage, who wears no clothes at all, has his symbolism, 
his mystic rites, his pageants, bis State dances, Its 
origin is only to be traced through the profoundest 
investigations of anthropology. Throughout all ages, 
and all races, and under all skies, this instinct has 
manifested itself vigorously in man, especially in 
civilised man. 

It can never be extinguished. Where the attempt 
has been made to do so, as under the influence of 
the Puritan spirit in England, it has broken out in 
the strangest forms—in the ceremonial of secret 
and convivial societies, such as Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Foresters, and the Ancient Order of 
Buffaloes. In America they began with the 
severest notions of Republican simplicity in all 
departments of the State, but one has only to look 
at the development of the Presidential inaugural 
ceremony to see how wonderfully the instinct for 
pageantry has also asserted itself there. In Andrew 
Jackson’s day people told with pride of the Spartan 
style of his inauguration. He drove up alone in his 
old farm buggy, hitched his horse to the railings of 
the White House, and went in and took the oath in 
the parlour. When President Cleveland inaugurated 
his term the other day there were twenty thousand 
ornamental troops in Washington, deputations from 
every State in the Union marched in procession, and 
the President, on a huge platform in front of the 
Capitol, took the oath on his mother’s Bible, urbi et 
orbi, while the troops saluted, like a Pope giving his 
Paschal blessing from the loggia of St. Peter’s, or a 
Hungarian King at Buda-Pesth waving his sword to 
the four points of the compass after his coronation. 
The Americans are now raising their Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary to the rank of Ambassadors, their Judges of 
the Supreme Court already wear robes, and there is 
a movement to enhance the dignity of the judicial 
office by bestowing these togas on the Puisne Judges 
also. Need we pursue our illustrations further, or 
point to the sinister craft with which Roman 
emperors found out this spectacular instinct of 
the populace and pandered to it in a fashion 
which, let us hope, we may never see emulated? 
It will be conceded, we think, by all reasonable men 
that pageantry is a thing people like to see, and 
the monarchy which gives the people the most of 
it—without going to excess or abuse, and all things 
else being equal—will win for itself a popularity not 
otherwise to be gained. Since we are not a republic, 
and have not to invent a new ceremonial, like America, 
let us at least see more of the historic ceremonial 
that we have. Since we are a monarchy, let us at 
least have the attractions as well as the anomalies 
of the system. Let it brighten for us a little more 
the depressing drab of our national life, and lift the 
weary man in the crowd for a moment out of himself 
with the glad colours of hope and the sight of high, 
suggestive, and symbolic things. There are reasons, 
of course, why the ceremonial appearances of our 
aged and widowed Queen must be few and far 
between ; but the Prince of Wales might do worse 
than give the matter some consideration. 

Perhaps a more serious view of this question is 
that such pageants as that of Wednesday have an 
effect in conveying a vivid idea to the minds of 
people at home of the greatness of our Empire, 
while at the same time helping to gratify the 
local pride of the various Colonies and Dependencies 
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that own the Imperial sway. This we believe 
to be both a just and an important point of view. 
We believe it to be needful that the democracy 
should be more familiarised than it is with 
the idea of the Empire, so that, whether it is to 
approve or condemn that idea, it may be at least in 
& position to estimate it truly at what it is worth. 
On the other hand, we have no doubt that every 
form of recognition, however slight, so long as 
it be flattering and honourable, which the Mother 
Country extends to her Colonies, tends to streng- 
then those impalpable ties which can alone 
hold the Empire together. These ties may be 
scorned by what Burke calls “the profane herd of 
mechanical politicians who think that nothing exists 
but what is gross and material’’; but, to quote that 
great Imperial statesman again, such impalpable 
ties, “though light as air, are as strong as links of 
iron. 


AT BREAKING STRAIN. 
pr years past it has been evident that the military 
necessities of an armed peace were steadily 
tending to exhaust the resources of the nations of 
Central Europe. The demands of the Triple Alliance 
—demands ostensibly made solely in the interests 
of peace—have nearly broken down Italy, and, but 
for the peculiar friction engendered in the Dual 
Monarchy, would have gone far to exhaust the 
second member of the Alliance as well. Now, how- 
ever, a check has come, not in distracted Austria or 
struggling Italy, but in the State which has led 
them both. ‘The crack has shown itself in the very 
keystone of the arch. The result has long been 
foreseen, and repeatedly predicted, ever since the 
time last autumn when the details of the German 
Military Bills became known. At the last moment, 
however, it seemed as if the predictions were 
to be falsified. Compromise after compromise 
had been proposed in the Select Committee to 
which the Bills were referred; and the Chancellor 
had summarily refused every one. Early last week 
fresh efforts were made on the part of some of the 
aristocratic leaders of the Ultramontanes. At last 
the Chancellor gave way and accepted an offer which 
gave the Government, roughly speaking, six-sevenths 
of their demand. But the proposal was shattered 
by the rank and file of the Catholic Centre, warned 
as it has been by their leaders and recent bye- 
elections. Even this was not the end of the negotia- 
tions. Up to almost the moment of the division on 
Saturday afternoon proposals were being made— 
be it noted, some came from supporters of the 
Government — which, if Count von Caprivi had 
adopted a less soldierly attitude, might possibly 
have secured a majority. But the Chancellor 
absolutely ignored any of those arts which are 
usually exercised by Parliamentary leaders. Count 
Taaffe in Austria, or any one of the various re- 
cent Italian Premiers who have maintained their 
balance on unstable combinations of the hetero- 
geneous débris of disintegrated parties, would have 
managed to get, if not all they demanded, at least all 
they required. That Count von Caprivi failed might 
be imputed to his own want of political capacity, had 
not the Emperor hastened to make it clear that the 
responsibility rests with himself, and to take a 
personal part in the electoral struggle through 
which the Empire must now pass. 

It is not easy to see the need for a plan which, 
as is candidly avowed, is intended to enable the 
German army to take the offensive with safety, and 
therefore to add another Great Power to the 
number of possible disturbers of European peace. 





To strengthen that army—probably still the strongest 
fighting machine in the world, directed as it is by 
men who long for a chance of working out scientific 
problems on the battlefield, and by an Emperor with 
an unalterable belief in his Divine mission—is hardly 
a desirable step in the interest of European peace. 
The value of an armed peace has hitherto been sup- 
posed to lie in the inability of any Power to move— 
so that equilibrium may be maintained, but nothing 
more. We have often pointed out how very unstable, 
in the nature of things, such an equilibrium must be. 
For a time, it cannot be denied, the vote of last 
Saturday tends to make it more unstable still. War 
rumours will now come, not from St. Petersburg or 
the Balkans, but from Berlin. The military scheme 
which has just been rejected has been advocated by 
the official organs (specially founded for that purpose) 
of the German Government with every artifice of 
misleading access and manipulated statistics and 
every device known to the professional alarmist. 
Articles in support of the scheme have been 
manufactured to order and inserted in out-of-the- 
way local papers in a manner that suggests 
alternately the methods of the vendors of patent 
medicines and the Reptile Press Bureau of Prince 
Bismarck. Country postmasters have, by order, 
slipped inspired leaflets into copies of Liberal papers 
as they sorted the mail; officials of all sorts have 
been compelled to sign petitions; veterans of 1870 
have been whipped up to demonstrate, and officers 
on active service to subscribe, in support of the 
agitation; and it is hardly likely that the agents 
who have practised these arts of advertisement will 
not speedily succeed in inventing a series of fresh 
alarms, and perhaps devising that kind of “ incident ” 
on the Polish and French frontiers which Prince 
Bismarck found so useful, and which the Russian 
Government has hastened to deprecate in advance. 

Doubtless, had the scheme passed, the tension 
would have also increased. ‘There is a story current 
that the Czar had just notified to the German 
Government that in that event he would have 
strengthened the garrisons on his western frontier. 
No doubt, whether true or not, this represents the 
truth. But the necessity of appealing from the 
politicians to the electorate cannot but make matters 
worse still. The public should be on its guard. 

But it is to Germany, after all, that the struggle 
matters most. The Emperor has hastened to avow, 
to an exclusively military assemblage, both his 
own want of political foresight and his intention to 
insist on the main features of his scheme. The 
struggle is not merely militarism against sound 
economics: it is autocracy against democracy, 
the will of the ruler against the will of the 
people. In such a conflict and on the broad 
issue there can be no doubt whatever as to 
the side on which our sympathies ought to lie. 

When we look into the details of the contest, 
indeed, the matter is not so clear. It is possible, of 
course, that a direct appeal to the patriotism of 
the people, aided by the factitious stimulation of 
their fears, may disorganise the Catholic Centre and 
the German Liberals as it disorganised them in 1887. 
But the Conservatives of Eastern Prussia show no 
disposition to sacrifice their sectional interests to 
what they conceive to be for the good of the State; 
nor, in spite of the collapse of Herr Ahlwardt, do the 
Anti-Semites seem any the worse. The German 
Liberals have divided into distinct though not 
actively hostile fractions ; the leader of the Bavarian 
Catholics has given the clearest expression to the 
Separatist tendency that has been heard in the Reich- 
stag since the Empire was founded; the National 
Liberals—who exhibit the Nationalism of the English 
Jingo and the Liberalism of the English Liberal 
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Unionist—though distracted on economic questions, 
may get some profit out of the split in Herr 
Richter’s late following; but the only party that 
must gain is that of the Social Democrats. Their 
representatives now are far below the strength re- 
presented by the aggregate vote cast for their can- 
didates in 1890. The Liberal split, the anti-Semitic 
agitation, must alike turn to their profit, since they 
are the embodiment of discontent—an ever-open 
Cave of Adullam. Already they talk of contesting 
140 seats, of doubling their representation, of carry- 
ing Berlin and the great industrial centres of Alsace. 
They may not do this, but they will come back a 
compact, united, and greatly strengthened party, 
and the only party that knows its own mind. The 
constitutional conflict that a second rejection of the 
Army Bill will entail must certainly turn to their 
advantage. The difficukties that their action may 
provoke may drive the Emperor, if the Bill should 
pass, to seek refuge in a European war. The centre 
of European disturbance has shifted to Germany. 
We cannot doubt the ultimate issue of the constitu- 
tional struggle, and cannot but rejoice in the decisive 
check to militarism. But the more immediate possi- 
bilities are such as to inspire the most serious alarm. 








WHAT IS OBSTRUCTION ? 





\W* ARCHIBALD GROVE recently collected 
iV in the New Review the opinions of various 
learned pundits as to what is obstruction. We do 
not propose to follow them into the mazes of 
definition. It is hardly possible in any general 
phrase to say precisely what is or what is not 
obstruction. Many of those who tried to define it 
were reduced to the hopeless resort of saying that it 
depends upon the intent of the persons consuming 
the time of the House. How is the Chairman, how 
is the country, to fathom the motives of Mr. Gibson 
Bowles? Does he clearly understand his own 
motives? When, for instance, he questions the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs as to whether 
twenty-four pairs of boots were supplied last 
year to a prison in Shanghai which only 
contained one prisoner, possibly accustomed to go 
barefooted, his motive may be obstruction, or it may 
be the desire to be witty, or it may be the wish to 
see his name in the London Letters of provincial 
papers, or it may be display of his accomplishments 
as a much-travelled man of the world who has been 
to China and may, with the blessing of Providence, 
go to Peru. Who can tell? Even Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, though he looks a man of subjective 
temperament, probably does not know himself. 
These questions of intent are only fit to be grappled 
with by a company of Scotch metaphysicians who 
could discuss them with interest but without profit 
and without conclusion. By the facetiousness of the 
Common Law similar questions as to the mens rea and 
the criminal intent are daily referred to common juries 
in our criminal courts. But the common juror hasa 
very simple way to solve them. If one man’s hand 
has been found in another man’s pocket the common 
juror usually assumes that it was not put there with 
good intentions, And in the same way we fancy 
that the man in the street when he notices the 
unconscionable share of the time of Parliament 
consumed by certain gentlemen in the present 
House of Commons will bring in a verdict of guilty 
with small compunction. 

It is quite possible that this rough-and-ready 
method may have awkward consequences. Mistakes 
may happen in our criminal courts from the want 
of subjectivity in the common juror. And we can 
fancy that the constituents of some Liberal members 





might mistake their conduct for obstruction. It 
would be a pitiful, but not an unnatural mistake. 
What, for instance, of Dr. Clark? If the reports 
of his speeches penetrate Caithness, the dour 
Northerners might well overlook those good intentions 
which would doubtless be evident if his heart 
were laid bare to the world. And Mr. Atherley 
Jones, if there is a Liberal Association in Consett, 
might not unnaturally be called before it to explain 
his conduct. He wouid be much more harmlessly 
employed in addressing his constituents than he is 
in making speeches, to the damage of his party, 
which are carping without being clever, and captious 
without being critical. We do not doubt his fair 
intent, but others, blunt and simple men, might. 
These are the accidents which are inevitable in a 
world which cannot understand Kant. 

It is quite possible also that some of the Unionist 
orators, who have an interest in consuming public 
time, which makes us less inclined to credit them 
with good intentions, are really endeavouring to help 
on business. But most of them, to do them justice, 
attempt little concealment. Mr. Chamberlain may 
deceive Mr. Mellor, but he deceives nobody else. 
He reminds us of the villain of melodrama, who 
for three acts or so deceives the heroine, but 
cannot deceive the pit. The heroine finds him 
out at last, and in his own good time Mr. 
Mellor will doubtless put down Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Balfour is a little more self-respecting. 
We incline to look upon him as the heroine’s 
brother, who has been drawn into evil ways by a 
pressure he cannot withstand. But Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at the Metropolitan Music Hall—they used 
to meet at Her Majesty’s Opera House, but the 
Opposition have forsaken the legitimate drama— 
announced it to be his duty “to vote for everything 
that would improve the Bill, and, above all, to vote 
for everything which would destroy the Bill.” After 
such a declaration Mr. Balfour cannot complain if he 
be put down as an avowed obstructionist. He 
and his followers have achieved a pretty success in 
the art of wasting public time. The first clause of 
the Government of Ireland Bill contains precisely 
three lines. At the end of four days of debate, the 
Committee was still grappling with those three lines. 
No doubt some important questions were decided in 
that time. It is a question of some importance 
whether the Irish Parliament shall contain two 
Houses or only one. It is not altogether without 
importance to decide whether the supremacy-of Par- 
liament shall be recited by way of preamble to every 
clause of the Bill. But in no other legislative 
assembly in the world would the decision of these 
questions have been allowed to consume four Par- 
liamentary days. 

Without calling names or imputing motives, we 
would fain hope that the House of Commons itself, 
even without the hearty stimulus of outside opinion, 
will put an end to this absurd state of affairs. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Mellor, once he feels himself 
at home, will allow a latitude of debate which has 
never been allowed by any previous Chairman of 
Committees. At present it is positively difficult 
to wander so far away from the subject as to be 
called to order for irrelevancy. We are convinced 
that the Government are only feeling their way. 
If Clauses 3 and 4 are discussed at the same 
length as Clause 1, each of them may take three 
weeks. For Ciauses 3 and 4 set out the things 
which the Irish Parliament may not do, and any 
fool can suggest with plausibility a hundred matters 
which might possibly be excluded from its juris- 
diction. The closure can, however, be applied at 
one sweep to all the amendments to a clause. We 
hope the Government will, as an experiment, 
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announce plainly what time they think sufficient for 
the discussion of Clause 3, and at the end of that 
time closure the clause. The Opposition may or 
may not be intending to obstruct. But that some 
obstruction blocks the way no man can doubt, and 
the persistent use of the closure is the only way to 
clear it. 








ARE WE ALL SOCIALISTS NOW? 





HERE were several aspects of Sunday’s Hyde 

Park Demonstration which were deeply interest- 
ing to observers of the currents of the time. Perhaps 
the most notable of these was the striking illustration 
which the demonstration furnished of the confusion 
existing between what we may call the sentiment or 
aspiration of the Labour Movement and its conception 
of methods, between its ideas as to ends and its ideas 
as to means; or, to put it yet another way, between 
its ideal of the desirable and its ideal of the 
possible. This confusion exists all round with 
regard to Labour questions, and it is one of the 
chief things which it is important to get rid of. 
We are all now, with the exception of some 
jealous castes, in sympathy with the aspirations of 
Labour. With some of us that sympathy has been 
amongst the most active sentiments of our lives, and 
it is hard for such of us to see how any generous 
soul can fail to wish as ardently as Mr. John Burns 
or Mr. Ben Tillett for that future which they so 
glowingly describe: when the working classes shall 
be able to lead a more human existence, when their 
homes shall be brighter, their wives bonnier, their 
children happier, and when it shall be no longer 
possible for anyone in the State to grind the faces of 
the poor. Indeed, there is one party in this 
country which has proved that sympathy, not by 
words only, but by solid deeds. Long ago, when 
Labour was helpless, voteless, unorganised, and with- 
out friends, that party set itself the task of 
lifting it from its degradation, and has never 
relaxed its efforts towards that end since, fostering 
and protecting the combinations of Labour, bestowing 
on it education (those twenty-three years of School 
Board education of which Mr. Tillett boasted on 
Sunday), and extending to it the franchise until now 
it is a power in the land and in a position to work 
out its own salvation. Labour in this country, by 
reason of the political power which Liberalism has 
invested it with, has now troops of friends—friends 
it never heard of before in the day of its misery, 
friends from all quarters the most extreme, from 
Toryism round the compass to Socialism. Without 
going into the question of motive, we may take 
it as a fact that these friends are all agreed 
in professing sympathy with the aspirations, at 
any rate, of the Labour movement. Now the 
agreement of this motley jumble of sympathisers 
on the question of Labour aspirations has led to 
the vague assumption of an agreement amongst 
them on the question of the means by which these 
aspirations are to be realised; and by a curious 
freak in the misuse of words, the term Socialism has 
fallen into a way of being applied to this supposed 
agreement as to means. “ We are all Socialists 
now,” said Sir William Harcourt once. The expres- 
sion was not meant to be taken seriously; but, 
considering the loose way in which the term Socialist 
is used, there is a measure of truth in the saying. 
Any man who manifests an active interest in the 
working classes is classified by some intelligences as 
in some way amongst the Socialists, even though it 
be as a “ Christian Socialist ’’ (which means nothing 
at all unless it means a Theocrat), or an “autoritaire 
Socialist’ (which means a partisan of benevolent 











despotism). The Pope of Rome and Lord Randolph 
Churchill have equally been assigned the title, though 
Lord Randolph belongs to the party of privilege and 
hereditary power, and though the Pope has expressly 
issued an encyclical denouncing Socialism in order 
to discriminate between it and his way of emanci- 
pating the working classes. There is one exception 
to this rule of inclusion. The title is never bestowed 
upon the English Liberal party, the oldest and most 
powerful champion of Labour in the world. This is 
because, having a proper sense of its responsibilities, 
that party has taken good care to repudiate the 
name--a fact which perhaps in some measure ac- 
counts for the hostility with which it is visited 
by the more foolish amongst the Labour leaders. 
Now, the oddest thing about all this is that, 
though “we are all Socialists now” in the sense 
described, none of us at all here in England are 
Socialists in reality—none of us at all, that is, who 
are in the least degree responsible or serious. It is 
not merely that, while there is this notable con- 
sensus of sympathy with the aims of the Labour 
cause, there is, at the same time, a chaotic disagree- 
ment with regard to means; it is not merely that. 
It is that, when they are brought to any practical 
test, there will be found to be a positive shrinking from 
Socialism amongst the vast bulk even of those who 
are supposed to favour it. Most of the people who use 
the word in this country, in truth, do not know what 
it means (and small wonder, for the real Socialists 
themselves find the term too indefinite and elastic, 
covering as it does at least half a dozen conflicting 
schemes of polity); and when they are confronted 
with a palpable fact of the matter, such is the 
practical and untheoretic instinct of the Briton, they 
turn away from it with distrust. A good deal of 
what seems to be Socialism is talked at Labour 
meetings, and no doubt the stream of tendency would 
appear to be in that way. Sometimes you hear a 
proposition of Karl Marx breaking its way with 
the strangest effect through John Burns’ honest 
Doric; just as you sometimes hear some amiable 
young Englishman, simply because he has caught 
the phrase in the air somewhere, talking scornfully 
of the “ middle-class’ or the “ bourgeois”’ like any 
old absinthe-drinking, garlic-eating loafer of the 
Tivoli-Vauxhall who has worn out that now some- 
what rococo sentiment in a lifetime of cut-throat 
rioting. But here is where the confusion of thought 
comes in. The Socialism talked at English Labour 
meetings, in so far as it can be called by that 
name at all, is, so to speak, the Socialism of ends 
and not the Socialism of means. If it be 
Socialism to have generous and hopeful senti- 
ments with regard to the lot of those who work, 
let us repeat we are all Socialists in that sense. 
We, for our part, sincerely hope the time may come 
when no man will be under the necessity of working 
longer than eight hours a day, and when happiness 
will be far more widely distributed than it is 
throughout the mass of the population. But 
wishing and striving for this end is one thing, 
and turning to the State as to an Aladdin’s lamp 
whose slaves can bring it about by a_ species 
of legislative nmecromancy is quite another. 
We have a firm conviction ourselves that, if the 
peace of the world is preserved long enough, and our 
national prosperity unimpaired, we shall arrive at a 
state of things in this country wherein the masses of 
the people will have less work and mor: rational 
enjoyment in their lives, and when no monopoly that 
the State can restrict will oppress them, and no 
obstacles that it can remove will stand in the way of 
their fullestand freest individualdevelopment. But we 
shall not arrive at this state of things by the road of 
Socialism—by stereotyping the working men as acaste 
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semi-eleemosynary and dependent, by removing their 
incentives to ambition, by overshadowing the spirit 
of personal liberty with the hypocritical despotism 
of a paternal State. Socialism will not even be tried 
(unless some people make a sad mess of their oppor- 
tunities), for its root idea is repugnant to the peculiar 
characteristic of the Englishman which has asserted 
itself through every stage of his development since 
he first dug a dyke around his spot of land and 
made his wattle hut his castle. 

We therefore contend that there are no real 
Socialists in England, and if anyone wants to put 
that matter to a practical test he can do so very 
easily. Take, say, the Eight Hours Question. That 
is about the nearest we have got to Socialism as yet. 
If Parliament were to impose a universal legislative 
eight hours day, as many of Sunday’s demonstra- 
tionists demanded, that would undoubtedly be a first 
step in Socialism. Now, what responsible journal in 
London is prepared to advocate genuinely and 
thoroughly a universal legislative eight hours day ? 
There is none. The Eight Hours advocates may try, 
and they will find that the organ which professes to be 
the most advanced, and sometimes seems to invite 
them to giddy leaps over the Socialistic precipice, 
will not, when fairly confronted with its responsi- 
bility, venture to advocate so reckless a break with 
the traditions of British economics, so wholesale a 
dislocation of British commerce as this would mean. 
Let them take another question, which can be raised 
in connection with a certain Bill of Mr. Mundella’s— 
the question of compulsory arbitration. That, too, 
is being advocated, and there is the Hull strike 
apparently furnishing an object-lesson in support 
of the demand. Will any responsible organ of the 
Press seriously urge that the Government should 
go in for compulsory arbitration? We feel pretty 
sure none will, however they may coquet with vague 
philanthropics of a Socialistic hue, or flash about 
the second-hand fallacies and third-hand platitudes 
of Fabianism. No; when it comes to hard facts, 
while there is a great and beneficent growth of 
sentiment in favour of a higher social life for the 
workers of all classes, there is no real Socialism, as 
the thing is generally understood, here. There is 
Socialism in Germany, where the condition of the 
working classes is so backward that men despair of 
any but desperate remedies, and where a double- 
bodied Constitution whose two bodies are doomed to 
be ever at variance makes them look with a gloomy 
calm at the prospect of revolution. There is Socialism 
in some of the crude communities of Western America, 
where the Legislatures have passed laws against the 
crinoline and the pyjamas of the Chinese washer- 
men. There is Socialism in Australia, which is going 
into bankruptcy by leaps and bounds. But as yet 
there is no effective Socialism in England. If 
Socialism ever does take a grip of the great, good- 
hearted, common-sense British democracy, it will 
only be because Liberalism has not furnished it with 
leaders capable of appreciating the needs and rising 
to the opportunities of this momentous turning-point 
in our social history. 








FINANCE, 





A VERY nervous feeling has pervaded the City all 
through the week. The proclamation by the 
Victorian Government at the beginning of last week 
of a five days’ Bank Holiday made a very unfavour- 
able impression here ; and when on Friday, in spite of 
the holiday, the Colonial Bank of Australasia had to 
suspend, the unfavourable impression was deepened. 
On the same day, too, there was a semi-panic in New 
York. What are called “ Industrials,” somewhat 
resembling our own trusts, were sold for whatever 





they would fetch by alarmed holders, the banks 
called in large amounts of money that had previously 
been lent, and rates rose very sharply. The two 
circumstances made the City very apprehensive, and 
on Saturday and Monday rumours circulated of 
difficulties extending from the Australian banks 
to commercial bouses of good standing. It was 
whispered, too, that one or two other Australian 
banks would come down; but as the prediction was 
not fulfilled, on Tuesday morning a somewhat better 
feeling prevailed. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, it was announced that the Bank of Victoria 
had had to close its doors. The Colonial Bank of 
Australasia, which failed the preceding Friday, was, 
so far as the City is concerned, comparatively unim- 
portant. It was a purely Victorian bank, having 
raised only about £160,000 in this country in the way 
of deposits. But the Bank of Victoria was of an 
entirely different character. It was established forty- 
one years ago. It had a paid-up capital of £600,000, 
with a liability per share of £15, and just before 
closing it had nearly 6} millions of deposits, 
Nearly a million and a quarter was raised in this 
country, and of the 5} millions remaining about 
a million and a half is said to have belonged to the 
Victorian Government. The failure, therefore, falls 
heavily upon Scotland, which has suffered so much 
from previous disasters, and, of course, it locks up a 
very considerable amount of the Colonial Govern- 
ment’s funds. The rumours which had abated in 
the morning were instantly set afloat again, and ever 
since the feeling of nervousness has continued. 
Every hour another important suspension has been 
expected, and it seems reasonable to anticipate that 
many merchants must be placed in great difficulties, 
while some of them probably will be unable to 
weather the storm. The banks which have failed 
have in circulation very nearly five millions of bills. 
Who holds these bills is not known, nor whether, 
apart from the mere liability of the banks, there is 
any security for their payment. If a compara- 
tively weak institution should hold a very large 
proportion of these bills, the consequences might be 
serious. Unfortunately, too, the position in New 
York grows manifestly worse day by day. The 
Treasury admits that it has had to draw upon the 
reserve held for the redemption of the greenbacks ; 
in other words, it has no money which it is free to 
deal with, and it is trenching upon what hitherto 
was supposed to be ear-marked for a definite purpose, 
The banks are doing what they can to aid the 
Government; but the banks themselves are indanger, 
for, if the public becomes alarmed, there may easily 
be a run upon the banks. The critical state of New 
York thus magnifies very greatly the anxiety caused 
by the Melbourne panic. 

Naturally the banks have been unwilling in these 
circumstances to lend and discount as freely as usual. 
On Monday they notified to their Stock Exchange 
customers that they would be unable to continue 
the accommodation they had previously given; and, 
as a matter of fact, when the fortnightly settlement 
began on Wednesday, loans were called in. The 
notice previously given induced brokers to advise 
their speculative clients to close their accounts, and 
the result was heavy selling all through Monday 
and Tuesday, creating a feeling almost of panic 
at times on the Stock Exchange. The Bank of 
England did a very large business both in lending 
and in discounting, and the bill brokers, when 
negotiating bills, stipulated that if the Bank rate 
were raised on Thursday their own rate should 
be advanced with it. 

On Thursday the directors of the Bank of England 
raised their rate of discount to 3} per cent. It will 
be recollected that last week they put it up from 2} 
per cent. to 3 per cent. The India Council on 
Wednesday was not able to sell quite balf the bills 
and telegraphic transfers it offered for tender, and it 
had to accept a somewhat lower price than last 
week. This was mainly due to the anxieties of the 
Money Market, which have induced Indian bankers 
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not to apply as largely as they have been doing 
of late. There was on Wednesday no _ business 
done in the silver market. The negotiations with 
the Argentine Government for a settlement of 
the debt are not proceeding smoothly, and there 
are fears that they may break down. In the 
present state of the City, too, it has been found 
necessary to put off the Greek loan, and the Tricoupis 
Ministry in consequence has resigned. Naturally 
there has been a ruinous fall in Greek bonds. The 
various anxieties arising out of these circumstances 
are added to by the long drought, which is causing 
apprehensions that the coming harvest will be an 
exceptionally bad one. 


THE IRISH QUESTION FROM THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE STANDPOINT. 


—- 


NHE evils and shortcomings of Irish administra- 
tion are patent to all. Unionists as well as 
Liberals admit that they exist, and that they ought 
to be remedied, although differing radically as to 
how this should be done. Dublin Castle is often 
most unjustly abused as the seat of the mischief, 
but this is not really so. It is only a congeries of 
public departments carrying on the government of 
the country on a system which does not command 
the confidence of the people. To show why this is so 
is the object of the following observations. There are 
many excellent men in Dublin Castle,and I believe that 
Irish officials, as a rule, endeavour to discharge their 
duties to the best of their ability. It is not they 
who are really responsible for the shortcomings in 
Irish administration, it is the system; but the 
system, unfortunately, as I shall endeavour to show, 
has a demoralising tendency on those engaged in 
carrying it out. 

Ireland is nominally under a free constitution, 
but her representatives, as a matter of fact, so far 
as the great majority of the country is concerned, 
have no part in the government of her internal affairs. 
Without representative government the representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament is worse than useless. 
To comprehend the existing state of things it is well 
to contrast the working of the Government in Ireland 
with that in England. : 

In England, political life is kept sweet by each 
party in turn having the control of the Executive 
Government. Each side has its innings. The re- 
sponsibility of office induces moderation in the 
character and extent of the measures introduced, 
and the party in opposition are kept within bounds 
by the responsibility of having held office and the 
expectation of holding it again ; while such places of 
emolument as are in the hands of the Government to 
bestow are fairly divided between the adherents of 
the two great political parties. How different is the 
case in Ireland! Until 1886 the two great political 
parties in the Imperial Parliament, holding altern- 
ately the reins of government in Ireland, were equally 
opposed to those measures for regulating her internal 
affairs which the bulk of her people held to be neces- 
sary to her good government. Ireland was also 
herself divided into two strongly marked parties, 
but these differed entirely from those existing in Eng- 
land ; for the one party, the Nationalists, adopted an 
attitude of hostility in Irish matters to every Govern- 
ment, Liberal and Conservative alike; while the other, 
which may be called the Anti-Irish party, gave 
whatever Government might be in power their un- 
divided support in opposition to the Nationalists; 
and whether they styled themselves as Whigs or 
Tories, they came to be regarded as one party, and, 
being always in power, as the party of ascendency. 
I might enlarge on this aspect of affairs and point 
out how much this has to do with the present state 
of feeling in Protestant Ulster, now that the death- 
knell of this ascendency has been struck, but that 
is beyond my present purpose. The majority of the 
country being thus never represented in the Govern- 











ment at all, while the Anti-Irish party always was, 
the inevitable result, so far as regards the public 
service was, that it came to be identified largely in 
the public mind with that party which the people 
regarded as their political enemies. Another effect 
of this state of things was to create a host of would- 
be placemen, some of whom posed as “ independents” 
tinged with National views, trusting that their “ inde- 
pendence” would be in time rewarded by permanent 
office. I need hardly say that when it was so re- 
warded they did not form a very satisfactory element 
in the public service. The Nationalists naturally 
repudiated them, and the other side did not fully 
trust them. By way of parenthesis I would say here 
that the marked difference in the cleavage of parties 
which I have attempted to describe, as between 
England and Ireland respectively, constitutes to 
my mind the strongest reason why Irish matters 
cannot be dealt with satisfactorily by the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Then again in Ireland there does not exist that 
respect for the law and that confidence in the 
administration of justice which we find in England, 
and which is the necessary foundation of good 
government in every country. I hope'l shall not 
say one word which can by any possibility have the 
effect of intensifying this evil which I deplore, but it 
is not by shutting our eyes that we can cure an evil. 
The state of things which I have already described, 
under which the majority has no part in the Govern- 
ment of the country, would have militated against a 
respect for the laws in Ireland, even if the laws had 
been the same as those passed by the Imperial 
Parliament for England; but as Coercion Act after 
Coercion Act was passed for Ireland, the National 
party came to look upon all laws passed by the 
Imperial Parliament which affected them as made 
in the interest of the Anti-Irish party, whom they 
regarded as their oppressors. Want of respect for 
the law itself does not make a good foundation for 
confidence in those who administer it, and we find 
that while in England in the public mind the 
Executive Government conducted by the political 
party for the time being in power is in no way 
associated with the administration of justice, in Ire- 
land, on the contrary, the feeling is engrained in the 
mindsof the bulk of the people thatthe administration 
of justice, so far as it deals with all offences, great or 
small, to which a political character can be attached, 
is largely influenced by the Executive Government. 
Now, to trace this feeling to its source, it is necessary 
to glance beyond the laws themselves to their ad- 
ministration, and this necessarily leads to a brief 
review of the general administration of the govern- 
ment of the country. 

The administration of the government of Ireland 
centres in the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary. 
They are charged with all the various branches of 
administration which in England aredealt with by the 
Home Secretary, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Education Department, and the 
Privy Council; while they indirectly have much to 
say as regards matters dealt with in England by 
the First Commissioner of Works and the Lords of 
the Treasury. Not only do they thus combine 
in themselves the functions discharged in England 
by several high officers of State, but owing to the 
condition of the country, and the want of, or imper- 
fection in, local machinery, the action of the Irish 
Government is much more minute than the action of 
the corresponding branches of the central Executive 
in England. In fact, the administrative functions 
devolving upon the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary of Ireland are far beyond the competence 
of any two officials to discharge, in the same thorough 
way that they are discharged by political officers 
in England. And, moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that during the session of Parliament one of 
them—the Chief Secretary—is necessarily almost 
wholly absent from Ireland, and that much of his time 
is taken up with expounding and defending the action 
of his Government. And, further, when it is considered 
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that successive Lord-Lieutenants and Chief Secre- 
taries are not necessarily men of marked administra- 
tive ability, that they often on appointment know 
nothing of Ireland,and that their tenure of office is as a 
rule too short to enable them to get more than a very 
imperfect knowledge of the essential differences be- 
tween the needsof Ireland and England respectively in 
respectof Government intervention, it is perfectly evi- 
dent thatthe actual administration of theaffairsof the 
country can be only inits broad outlines directed by 
them. But the administration has to go on; andit is 
useful to note how it goeson. And here I would point 
out that it is the way in which the daily routine of 
the administration of the country is conducted that 
really determines the feeling and attitude of the 
people towards the Government, far more than 
occasional attempts at legislation beneficial or re- 
pressive. There is no part of the Castle administra- 
tion that touches at so many points the daily life 
of the people as that connected with the resident 
magistrates and the police, who in Ireland take their 
orders directly from the Executive Government. 
There is nothing analogous to this in English 
administration, for, with the exception of London, 
where the Executive Government are responsible 
for the Metropolitan Police, the preservation of law 
and order is the business of each locality, and not 
of the Executive Government. Thus in England all 
grievances arising out of any failure, or supposed 
failure, on the part of the police or magistrates are 
distributed over so many localities that it would 
almost be impossible to rouse any general public 
feeling on the subject; while in Ireland all such 
grievances are concentrated in the Castle, which 
thus bears the brunt in the minds of the people of 
every silly decision given by a resident magistrate and 
of every intemperate act on the part of a policeman. 
This part of the Irish administration, except in some 
few cases likely to cause serious public attention, goes 
on almost automatically according to rules and pre- 
cedents, without the intervention of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant or the Chief Secretary, the procedure being 
founded on lines of policy which have been shaped for 
successive Irish Governments by their legal advisers. 
Nowthe legal advisers of the Irish Government are the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General for the time 
being. These officers, as a matter of course, belong 
almost exclusively to the Anti-Irish party, of which 
their guild—the Bar—is a great support, and in whose 
traditions they have been brought up. They class 
themselves as Liberals or Conservatives, but they are 
first lawyers, and it is the legal element in Ireland 
who have largely controlled the administration of the 
country, not only in relation to the maintenance of law 
and order, but in many other matters as well. With- 
out in any way desiring to detract from the merits or 
personal rectitude of the legal profession in Ireland, 
among whom I have the privilege of numbering 
many personal friends, I hold that no administration 
can possibly be satisfactory in which the legal element 
is practically supreme, and that a country con- 
trolled by lawyers, largely for the benefit of lawyers, 
is not likely to be well governed. To show how the 
government of Ireland works for the benefit of the 
lawyers it is only necessary to ascertain from the 
public accounts, which are available to all, the amount 
of public money they draw for themselves. 

It seems scarcely credible, but it is the fact, 
that at the present time the amount of public 
money expended for the pay and pensions of 
Judges and County Court Judges, and for the 
pay and pensions of official posts in Ireland 
held by barristers, and for counsel's fees, amounts 
to upwards of £220,000 a year. Although some of 
the official posts filled by barristers need not be so 
filled, the great bulk of them must be held by 
members of the Bar. It thus follows, as the Bar of 
Ireland numbers only 1,000 members on its rolls, 
and 300 practising barristers, that the average 
annual amount of public money which goes into 
the lawyers’ pockets amounts to £220 per annum 
for every man whose name is on the rolls (which 





include, of course, all the placemen), or about £700 
a year per head of the practising members of the 
Bar, from whom it is reasonable to assume that 
the placemen are as a rule taken! 

This extravagant result is arrived at not only 
by having more men employed than the work 
requires, but also by assigning unduly large salaries. 
Take, for example, the highest post of all—that of 
Lord Chancellor. He receives a salary of £8,000 
a year, while the Lord Chancellor of England 
receives only £6,000 as Chancellor, although as 
Speaker of the House of Lords he receives an extra 
salary of £4,000 a year. Then, again, whereas in 
England when a barrister goes on the Bench he 
is quite prepared to submit to a large diminution 
of income in consideration of the dignity, per- 
manence, and pension attaching to the office of 
Judge, in Ireland, on the contrary, but few barristers 
when raised to the Bench have been in the receipt 
from private practice (excluding Government briefs) 
of an income at all approaching to that allotted 
to an Irish Judge. This undue extravagance of 
emolument extends more or less through all the 
legal offices in Ireland. Had the legal element not 
been practically uncontrolled in the administration 
of the country, it is impossible that such abuses 
could have arisen. 

The Bar of Ireland and its prizes, judicial and 
official, form anextremely compact body, the Attorney- 
and Solicitor-Generals being the links between the 
Benchand the Bar, by which the Bench isalmost wholly 
recruited ; and they are, with but few exceptions, all 
regarded by the people as their political opponents. 
Now in Ireland, unfortunately, as I have pointed 
out, the Government in power is always opposed 
to the bulk of the people, and hence a great deal 
of the crime is political, or is so regarded by them. 
It falls mainly under the heads of breaches of the 
peace in connection with public assemblies and pro- 
ceedings at evictions, and of boycotting. It is not 
reasonable to expect, when a meeting called for 
public discussion is suppressed, that such action on 
the part of the Executive Government should be 
regarded by the people as simply done in the interest 
of preserving the peace. Or if the meeting is 
allowed, and speeches are made at it which are 
construed by the Government as calculated to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace, or of covenants respect- 
ing land, or as inciting to boycotting, the people do 
not regard such actions as criminal. They hold 
them to be distinctly political, and they say that in 
matters political they are being judged by their 
political opponents. 

The crimes which Irishmen regard as political are 
either tried before a jury or before resident magis- 
trates. If before a jury, the unlimited challenging 
of jurors on the part of the Government, which so 
often takes place, has a tendency to throw discredit 
on their verdicts. When one sees, for example, as in 
the famous case at Maryborough, that of seventy- 
five jurors forty-two were Catholics, and that every 
one of these Catholics was ordered by the Crown 
lawyers to stand aside, it is difficult for the people to 
draw any other conclusion than that the object was 
to exclude Catholics from the jury. Now, why should 
Catholics be excluded? As Catholics are not worse 
subjects than Protestants, the reason that naturally 
suggests itself is that Catholics were ordered to stand 
aside, not because they were Catholics, but because, 
broadly speaking, Catholics belong to the National 
party. But without following this further or giving 
other similar instances, it must be admitted that the 
wholesale challenging of jurors, belonging, or sup- 
posed to belong, to the party which constitutes the 
great bulk of the population, is regarded as showing 
a distrust on the part of the Government of the 
fairness and impartiality of the bulk of the people 
—a distrust which it is no wonder if the bulk of the 
people return with interest as regards those who 
administer the law. 

Then, again, if a case does not go before a 
jury it is summarily adjudicated upon by one 
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or two resident magistrates, but the system 
of paid resident magistrates, removable at the 
pleasure of the executive Government, is not 
calculated to inspire respect for the decisions of 
these magistrates. They are known to take their 
orders from the Government as to the courts they 
are to attend, and this involves the cases they are to 
try. They are known also to take orders from the 
Government as regards their executive functions, and 
the people are apt to regard their decisions as 
inspired from the same source. 

I have dwelt thus at large on the legal influence 
in the Castle administration, because I believe that 
it has been very baneful tothe country. There is no 
doubt that to make a separation so far as is possible 
between the judicial and executive functions of the 
resident magistrates, and to curtail the power, num- 
bers, and extravagance in the cost of the legal 
functionaries in Ireland from the bench downwards, 
would do some good; but this would not touch the real 
seat of the disease, of which the legal canker is only 
an outcome. 

No admirer of constitutional government can 
regard as satisfactory a state of matters in which 
the majority is always ruled by the minority. So 
long as such a condition exists it is futile to talk 
of popularising the administration. The Castle, 
under such circumstances, must continue to be 
bureaucracy, which in the minds of the people is 
associated with one side only, and that the minority. 
And the officials who compose this bureaucracy, 
perhaps insensibly to themselves, can scarcely fail to 
become more or less of partisans of the party whose 
policy they are always carrying out. I think I have 
shown that as regards Irish affairs there is no 
Constitutional Government now, for the anti- 
Irish party, representing only a minority of the 
people, is always in power. You have given the 
fullest representation to her people, but you deny 
them what alone makes representation of any value— 
viz., representative government. Ireland claims this 
by the establishment of a legislature of her own, 
not to deal with questions of Imperial concern, but 
with her own internal affairs, and, until this demand 
is conceded, I do not see how it is possible that law 
can be respected as it ought to be within her borders, 
or that confidence in the administration of the 
Government can be secured. This demand, if con- 
ceded, as I hope and believe it will soon be, will 
not only give Ireland constitutional government 
as regards her local affairs, but the Irish party 
as a disturbing element in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will disappear, and there will be nothing 
then to prevent her representatives in that Par- 
liament from falling into line with one or other of 
the two great parties who alternately hold the reins 
of the government of the Empire, thus furthering 
constitutional action as regards her Imperial con- 
cerns. 

Any want of respect for the law, so far as it 
manifests itself in lawless acts at the present time in 
Ireland, is not on the side of the party who form the 
majority of the country. At present the country is 
in a very quiet state, for the people now have confi- 
dence that their grievances and disabilities will 
shortly be remedied by constitutional means. Every- 
one must admit that there is a marked improvement 
in the state of Ireland to that existing prior to the 
introduction of the first Home Rule Bill in 1886, 
and this must be due to one of the two policies 
before the world—that of Home Rule, or of 
perpetual coercion. Some attribute it to the latter, 
or, as they prefer to call it, the “vigorous administra- 
tion” of the late Government. But I should like to 
ask those who hold this view to what they attribute 
the improved state of feeling towards England on 
the part of people of Irish birth and descent in 
America and Australia, which is not less marked 
than that of Ireland. Can any sensible man believe 
that this is likewise due to “ vigorous administra- 
tion” in Ireland, and that the Irish people beyond 
the seas have been brought to regard England with 











a friendly eye from the persistence for a few years 
longer in a policy which was the cause of their 
previous alienation? And, if not, it must be due to 
hope in the policy of Home Rule, and we arrive at this 
conclusion : that while the policy of Home Rule has 
improved the state of feeling of Irish people out of 
Ireland towards England, the policy of coercion or 
of “ vigorous administration” has produced the like 
result in Ireland. No, the real fact is that the 
change as regards Irishmen, both in Ireland and 
beyond the seas, is due to the policy of Home 
Rule; and that the “vigorous administration” of 
the late Government was borne with by the Irish 
people in Ireland in the hope, justified by the result, 
that when the English people came thoroughly 
to understand how inadequate and unworthy this 
policy was, and that it was the only alternative to 
allowing the Irish to manage their own affairs, the 
policy of Home Rule would be accepted by the 
House of Commons and the nation. 


R. G. C. HAMILTON. 








LADY DE ROS AND THE BRUSSELS BALL. 


—-_—- 609 


T was a happy thought to reprint Lady de Ros’s 
“ Recollections of the Great Duke of Wellington,” 
which appeared in a recent number of Murray's 
Magazine, with some account appended to them of 
the writer herself. This has been done by her 
daughter in a volume just published by Mr. Murray ; 
and we protest the wonderful old lady, who was 
personally acquainted with nineteen Prime Ministers 
from Mr. Pitt to Mr. Gladstone, who was taken 
down to supper by Wellington at the ball before 
Waterloo, and who at the age of ninety-three sat 
down and wrote out her recollections in a beautiful 
firm handwriting which would do credit to a girl 
of twenty, is, in her way, quite as interesting a 
figure as that of her hero. What high spirit, what 
loyal reverence, what true dignity of mind and 
goodness of heart have gone to the making of such a 
life. It is such old ladies as this who may be said in 
one sense to be the true preserving-salt of society. 
They are not numerous, and it does not often happen 
that one is quite so exalted and famous as Ladyde Ros. 
But mostof us have known insome rank orother one of 
these guardiansof thetraditionsand gracesof a bygone 
day, who cherish faithfully some noble memory, who 
exert with marvellous spirit and charm the arts of 
pleasing to the last, and to whom at least three 
younger generations come to pay a delighted homage, 
which is as fruitful and refining to the spirits of 
those who give as it is honouring to her who receives 
it. Such women, for instance, were old Mrs. Drum- 
mond, widow of Thomas Drummond, and Lady 
Taylor, widow of the authorof “ Philip von Arteveldt” 
(to mertion only women rather widely known), and 
such another was Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury, 
who, though half a century in the heart of the great 
world, and knowing all the gossip about all the great 
and famous, as well as little, people of her time, 
was never heard to say an ill-natured thing 
or to tell a disparaging story of anyone. What a 
fine boast ! and what an immense beneficent influence 
must such women silently exercise in the course of 
their lives. The younger women, who learn from 
them by what simple means a woman may wield a 
potent charm after youth and beauty have fled and 
win a glorious old age; the younger men, who have 
been subdued by the spell of something greater than 
time and bodily helplessness can conquer, must both 
be morally the better of such an experience. Such 
women are the standards and exemplars which serve 
to remind society now and then what are the true 
graces of life, and what it must aim at if it is to be 
saved. 
To turn from Lady de Ros herself to her book. 
To most people the most interesting part of these 
recollections will be the story of the Brussels ball. 
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The ball was given by Lady de Ros’s mother, the 
Duchess of Richmond, in their house in the Rue de 
la Blanchisserie; and what strikes us very much 
about this brief and simple account of it is the way 
in which it confirms the poetic insight of Byron, 
and, to some degree also, of Thackeray. Byron only 
knew of the ball by vague hearsay. In his note to 
those thrilling stanzas in “ Childe Harold” he simply 
remarks, “On the night previous to the action it is 
said that a ball was given at Brussels.” Yet such is the 
magic power of imagination, in reading Lady de Ros’s 
narrative it would seem as if he had had it before 
him when writing the poem, and it is certainly by 
the aid of his stanzas that we still continue to feel 
the true sentiment of the occasion. The rumours 
which ran beneath the revelry like a tragic under- 
tone, bringing it to a startling interruption now and 
then, were there. Byron typifies them as the sound 
of distant firing. 
“Did ye not hear it? No; *twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. 
But, hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 


Arm! arm! it is!—it is!—the cannon’s opening roar!” 


This is simply poetry for Lady de Ros’s prose. 
“When the Duke arrived rather late at the ball,” 
she writes, “I was dancing, but at once went 
up to him to ask about the rumours. He said 
very gravely, ‘Yes, they are true; we are off 
to-morrow. This terrible news was circulated 
directly, and while some of the officers hurried 
away, others remained at the ball, and actually 
had not time to change their clothes, but fought 
in evening dress. I went with my eldest brother 
(A.D.C. to the Prince of Orange) to his house, 
which stood in our garden, to help him to pack up, 
after which we returned to the ball-room, where we 
found some energetic and heartless young ladies still 
dancing.” “’Twas a dreadful evening,’ goes on 
Lady de Ros, “ taking leave of friends and acquaint- 
ances, many never to be seen again.” 


“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated. . . .” 

Amongst those never to be seen again who 
parted from Lady de Ros that night was “ Bruns- 
wick’s fated chieftain.” There is the genuine note of 
chivalry as well as of tragedy in the following little 
pictures of him and of Lord Hay. “The Duke of 
Brunswick, as he took leave of me in the ante-room 
adjoining the ball-room, made a civil speech as to 
the Brunswickers being sure to distinguish them- 
selves after ‘the honour’ done them by my having 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington to their Review! 
I remember being quite provoked by poor Lord Hay, 
a dashing, merry youth, full of military ardour, whom 
I knew very well, for his delight at the idea of going 
into action, and of all the honours he was to gain; 
and the first news we had on the 16th was that he 
and the Duke of Brunswick were killed.” Lady de 
Ros sat next the Duke of Wellington at supper, when 
he gave her a miniature of himself painted by a 
Belgian. A few vivid glimpses of those fateful days 
from the point of view of those whose lot it 
was to wait behind upon the rack of anxiety, 
straining for news of friends and relatives in 
the battle, are particularly interesting. “On the 
16th came news of Quatre Bras and the death of 
many friends. The next day my brother George, 
who was one of the Duke's aides-des-camp, appeared 
on his way with orders from the Duke, and he was 
full of excitement, saying bullets had been flying 
about him allthe morning! . . On the 18th we 


walked about nearly all the morning, being unable 





to sit quiet; hearing the firing, and not knowing 
what was happening. The wounded officers who 
were brought into Brussels kindly sent in messages 
about my brothers being safe. The first sight of the 
poor wounded was sickening, and each litter as it 
came into town filled us with intense anxiety to 
know whom it contained. My father, with 
my brother William, who had been prevented from 
taking part in the action by an accident, rode to the 
army, but the Duke of Wellington would not let 
them remain, and they returned about 6 p.m., with 
the good news that all was going on as well as 
possible.” The womankind employed their time 
during this anxious interval “scraping lint and 
preparing cherry water for the wounded.” This is 
the other side of military glory. It was a side 
that deeply impressed the Duke of Wellington, as we 
know if only from the historic remark which is re- 
ported of him as he rode over the field after the battle. 
Lady de Ros shows us him under the influence 
of the same depression at a moment when he had 
just made his name the proudest in the world. He 
had arrived at Brussels from Waterloo during the 
night, and in the morning she and her father went 
to visit him at his house in the Rue de la Montagne 
du Pare. He sent down word that he would join 
them in the park, which he accordingly did, and 
took a turn with them. “ He looked very sad, and 
when we shook hands and congratulated him, he 
said, ‘It is a dearly bought victory. We have lost 
so many fine fellows.’” 








THE SOCIAL PANORAMA. 





M‘*t 10.—You poor, dear little country mouse! 
I have read your heart-breaking letter, and 
bedewed it with my tears. So the last hope of 
coming to town is gone, and you have to spend the 
season on the moorland—Oh, the dreary, dreary 
moorland !—all because agriculture is depressed, and 
an unfeeling father cannot get his rents. I say 
unfeeling, for a parent of that description has not as 
much sentiment as—what shall I say ?—a mangel 
wurzel, if that is the proper name for a callous 
root. I know this will make you angry, and filial 
devotion will spurt ink at me by return of post. 
But you see | was nevér brought up to appreciate 
the pride of a county family who cannot come to 
London except in state, and must have their town 
house and a regiment of flunkeys with immaculate 
calves. By the way, did you know that dear old Lady 
A., who has gone to the everlasting poste restante, 
was such a favourite with the footmen, that when 
she called at a house they used to murmur “ Maria” 
to one another, as if her name were a social pass- 
word? What says the poet ?— 
“* Maria,’ from the carriage steps they call, 
* Maria,’ echoes through the dazzled hall.” 


Well, goodness knows I am not proud, and a 
lodging in Jermyn Street would be as magnificent as 
Aladdin’s palace for me. But you, poor angel, 
mewed up by that terrible gaoler, family pride, in a 
country house in May! 


“ All the year long at the villa, nothing to see though you 
linger, 
Except yon cypress, that points like death's lean lifted fore- 
finger.” 
“Villa,” I admit, does injustice to your rural mag- 
nificence ; but Browning had your dejection in his 
mind's eye. 
“It’s a horror to think of,” 


(meaning the mangel-wurzel !) 
“ And so the villa for me, not the city ! 
Beggars can searcely be choosers; but still—ah, the pity, the 
pity!” 
And in such a May—sunful, cloudless, balmy, the 
like of it has never been seen, and the meteoro- 
logists, I am told, are going about with straws 
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in their hair, maddened, poor things, by the 
fixity of the weather-glass. And I have found at 
least a dozen possible husbands for you. They 
seem to join in the general abundance of every- 
thing that is desirable, like asparagus and early 
gooseberries. What can I do to console you? It is 
my constant thought, and when I read the regula- 
tions for the Queen's Drawing-rooms on the wall of 
Marlborough House the other morning, I asked a 
sentry if I could have a copy to send to a desolate 
friend in the country. He was speechless; so I 
gazed at him for a moment with my head on one 
side, and then said, “ How much are youa box?” Do 
you know, I think he would have made play with his 
bayonet if I had not put on the American accent 
which has carried me through so many emergencies 
and hairbreadth escapes ! 

But don’t imagine that because you hold aloof 
from us with haughty reserve there are no country 
mice here at all. I was in the Academy on Saturday 
afternoon, not to quiz the pictures—I leave that to 
the M. or N. who waxes oracular in the weekly papers 
—but to give a few hints on dress to the country 
cousins. I walked through the rooms several times 
for their benefit, and [ must say I never saw mice 
so grateful for crumbs of fashion. Some of these 
were a little stale, for I wore a gown quite 
two months old, but the admiring multitude 
took it breathlessly as the latest dispensation. 
I heard one innocent whisper to another— 
“Oh! if she would only stand still a minute I'm 
sure I could make a pattern.” And I stood, like 
a dummy in a dressmaker’s window, just to give the 
poor child a chance, though I dare swear she is 
hopelessly wrong in the seams. This is what I call 
the performance of duty, one’s duty to one’s rural 
neighbour, who will go home and dress for a year on 
my benevolence. Then to the Park, my dear, where 
I was struck by the number of women who hold a 
candle to the——— I mean, who elaborate themselves 
as works of art which can be properly appreciated 
only by candle-light. It was there that I missed 
you most, for your moss-rose style of beauty would 
have put them all to shame. There was a mys- 
terious old dame propped against the railing in 
the Row, pencilling in a little book. Cousin 
Algernon (my usual escort in default of a better) 
said she was entering the probable starters for 
the Unsophisticated Stakes, adding, under his breath, 
“But the favourite is scratched,” which, I suppose, 
was his allegorical way of lamenting your absence. 
But I have avenged this slight to my personal claims 
by scratching an appointment with him in order to 
visit Exeter Hall with a curate. Sainted girl, have 
you ever heard of a May Meeting? Dost know a 
queer building in the Strand where missions hold 
festival of song and sermon, and rows and rows of 
round white collars grow limp with evangelical 
ecstasy? I listened to a bishop, a beautiful round 
bishop, who was deeply earnest about the spiritual 
state of the poor. My curate sighed, and I didn’t 
wonder—it was a hundred and fifty a year applaud- 
ing the compassion of five thousand! And just then 
we heard a street band— 


* Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife ; 


No keeping one’s haunches still; it’s the greatest pleasure 
in life.” 


I quoted these lines to my goodly cavalier, and he 
gave me a startled look as if he expected episcopal 
lightnings to wither me where I sat. But I was not 
to be put down, and I murmured to him in a con- 
fidential way of Browning's “ reverend ”— 


“Who is 
Cicero, 
And, moreover, (the sonnet goes rhyming), ‘the skirts of 
St. Paul has reached, 
Having preached us those six May-lectures more unctuous than 
ever he preached.’ ” 


I should not be surprised to find that I had made 
that curate a rebel against the Established Church. 


Dante, Boceaccio, Petrarea, Saint Jerome, and 


And now have you ever reflected ontheglorious un- | 





certainty of the social atmosphere even to the expert? 
To-night at dinner I was placed between a registrar 
and a stockbroker who had been to the Imperial 
Institute and was full of his good fortune in securing 
an excellent seat, in getting a noble view of the 
Queen, in whirling at the risk of his life in a 
desperate hansom through a mad perplexity of 
policemen back to his club. The registrar enter- 
tained me with the responsibilities of his calling. 
It was so important to be judicial. “ Yes,” | 
assented, “you must not mix up the births 
with the deaths.” He gazed at me reproachfully, 
and said with dignity, “ There are no deaths and 
births.” “Of course,” I said sweetly, “it is the 
marriages I mean. You must register the marriages 
accurately. So awkward for Rosamund if she were 
registered as having married Thomas instead of 
Henry. Have you seen Becket at the Lyceum?” 
There was a ghastly pause, and then he remarked 
slowly, “Il am a Registrar in bankruptcy, and I 
never go to the theatre.” My dear, you know 
my self-possession, but I assure you that for a 
moment Good gracious! it is ever so much 
past bed-time. Adieu! 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





HERE be who distinguish between “ criti- 

cism” and “creation.” Nay, some have even 
been found to contrast criticism with “art.” In this 
sapient ordering of categories “John Strange 
Winter” and Mr. George R. Sims are “ creators,’ 
while Hazlitt and Sainte-Beuve are not ; the writings 
of M. Georges Ohnet and Mr. Henry Pettitt are 
works of “art,” while the writings of Mr. Walter 
Pater and Mr. Augustine Birrell are not. Matthew 
Arnold “created” something, according to this 
luminous classification, when he wrote “ Empedocles 
on Etna”; nothing, when he wrote “Essays in 
Criticism.” So “Q” is an artist as the author of 
“The Splendid Spur”; no artist as the author of a 
SPEAKER Causerie. The confidence and complacency 
with which this false classification is put forward 
must be treated, like madness in the East, with 
tender reverence. To state abruptly that criticism 
is only a mode of creation—a department of art— 
would be brutal; we must break the truth 
gently. Those who have been misled by a vulgar 
error into imagining a distinction between criticism 
and the rest of literary art where none exists, may 
profitably revise their opinions by studying the 
works of M. Jules Lemaitre. M. Lemaitre’s output 
includes a volume of verse, about ten volumes of 
critical appreciations of books (“Les Contem- 
porains”)and the stage (“Impressions de Théatre”), 
four plays, aud one novel, “Les Rois”—which last 
has just been issued by the firm of Calmann Lévy. 
Try and apply this criterion of “criticism” on the 
one hand, and “ creation” or “art” on the other, to 
any one of the whole series, and you will soon find 
you have undertaken more than you had bargained 
for. The fact is, that while the form varies, the 
intellectual and artistic content of each work is the 
same: keen and subtle analysis, lively imagina- 
tion, rapid perception of analogies, a firm grasp 
of the historic method, the sense of style. 
Just as M. Lemaitre’s formal criticisms are, 
in essence, works of creative art, so “Les Rois,” 
which in the vulgar classification is one of his 
few “creations,” is really a piece of sustained 
criticism. It is a criticism of the monarchical idea, 
made in the form of a forecast. We are shown 
what happens to the royal family of Alfania in 
the year 1900, what time a peaceful revolution in 
this island has established the Republic of the 
United States of Great Britain. So far as we 
Britons are concerned, M. Lemaitre is probably a 
false prophet; at all events, his date seems a little 
“too previous.” The fact is, with all his supple 
and comprehensive intelligence, M. Lemaitre has 
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never been able to understand this right little, 
tight little island. He is proud of declaring him- 
self a “paysan autochthone”; a passage from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, showing the vanity of foreign 
travel, is one of his stock-quotations. So he seems 
to be of the opinion of Des Esseintes, in M. Huys- 
man’s novel, who affirmed that you could discover 
all that was to be known about England by a visit 
to the Bodega in the Rue Castiglione. It seems 
that in 1900 we are to have reverses in Asia, a 
commercial crisis at home, a revolt in Ireland, 
where “ King George” (who will have alienated all 
sympathies by his “cynical indifference”) will be 
assassinated, his heir, the little Duke Edward (a 
“vicious adolescent”) will be quietly deported to 
the Continent, his Civil List being maintained; in 
short, we shall have invented a new species of 
revolution—“ ot. les peuples seront polis et les 
princes résignés . . . une lutte de courtoisie entre 
les vainqueurs et les vaincus.” 

In the Alfania of 1900 things do not pass so 
quietly. The old King, Christian XVI., has abdi- 
cated, and Hermann, his eldest son, reigns in his 
stead. In happier times Hermann would have been 
simply a just and beneficent monarch, but he has 
come too late into a world too old. He has no faith 
in the monarchical “ mission.” He is a Socialist at 
heart ; and when the people strike, his sympathies 
are on the side of “ the men,” though he is compelled 
to shout them down as the titular protector of 
“the masters.” He is thus “in the situation of a 
priest who has ceased to believe, but continues to 
celebrate mass.” Under this enlightened ruler, who 
is too enlightened to rule, whose will is paralysed by 
too much thought, like Hamlet’s, the kingdom goes 
to ruin,and more blood is shed than under any 
tyrant of the old school. His end, like that of his 
kingdom, is at once tragic and ignoble. He hasa 
more or less platonic affection for a lady of his 
court, who shares his advanced opinions: in her 
society he is discovered by his wife, who shoots him 
like a dog. 

A younger brother of Hermann’s, Prince Otto, also 
comes to a sanguinary end. Otto is a man of violent 
passions, who might, in the old days, have succeeded, 
at the best as a Merry Monarch, or at the worst as 
a Butcher Cumberland; as it is, there is no room in 
the scheme of things for his animal energy; he 
becomes a vulgar rake and gambler, in pawn to the 
Jews, and he dies, in the pursuit of a low intrigue, at 
the hands of a jealous gamekeeper. 

There is a third brother, a man after M. 
Lemaitre’s own heart, a born artist and dilettante, who 
might, some centuries earlier, have been a Lorenzo 
de Medici. But in the year 1900 the monarchical 
idea has no attractions for such a man. He becomes 
an artistic amateur of the most modern and “ deca- 
dent” type, the companion of symbolists, pseudo- 
primitives, pseudo-mystics, occultists, Rosicrucians, 
musicians of the future—in short, of all the latest 
humbugs who hang on to the skirts of literature and 
art. He is escorted by a crowd of young men with 
long hair and puny frames, who, under the guise of 
abstruse sesthetics, hide the prudence of notaries, the 
vanity of operatic tenors, the intolerance of imbeciles, 
and sometimes notions of a very vile order. 
By-and-bye this young man discovers that art 
and literature are vanity, and he can think of 
nothing finer than to become an acrobat. He herds 
with clowns and gymnasts, and ultimately marries 
the lady equilibrist, Lillia Tosti. We said that this 
man was after M. Lemaitre’s own heart. He repre- 
sents, in fact, the distinguished dramatic critic in his 
not infrequent moods of disgust with the artificiality 
of the theatre, when he turns with delight to the 
simplicity of the circus. The description of Lillia is 
pure Lemaitre. “She lived for her art alone. The 
greater part of the day was taken up by her work, 
for her performances exacted continuous practice. 
And the consciousness of her acrobatic excellence 
filled her with immense pride. She thought her own 
destiny the finest of any. She felt herself to bea 





living poem. She despised players, whose trade it is 
to amuse mankind by pretending to be what they 
are not ; she even despised clowns, who make them- 
selves ugly to look at, and who have to condescend 
to speech. She considered herself the equal of 
Princesses and Empresses. And Renaud quite 
agreed with her.” 

So Renaud marries Lillia, who soon leaves him 
because maternity interferes with her acrobatic 
exercises, when he takes to himself a mulatto-girl, 
perfectly stupid and docile, changes his name, and 
settles as a cattle-raiser in the Far West. The 
moral of it all, we suppose, is that the monarchical 
idea is played out ; and if the royal family of Alfania 
were typical, M. Lemaitre might have right on his 
side. But is it? Is there not a saving grace for 
monarchs in sheer impenetrability to ideas? Are 
not some of them more like Prince Renaud’s mulatto- 
girl, “perfectly stupid and docile”? Opinion 
inclines, we think, that way; and if it be a correct 
opinion, the Almanach de Gotha will assuredly 
continue to be published long after the wondrous 
year of 1900. 








IRRELEVANT PEOPLE. 





HERE are numberless people who are, doubtless, 
of much interest and charm—in their proper 
context. That context we feel, however, is not our 
society. We have no objection to their carrying on 
the business of human beings, so long as they allow 
us an uninterrupted trading of, say, a hundred miles. 
Within that charmed and charming circle they 
should not set foot, and we are quite willing for 
them, in addition, to gird themselves about with the 
circumference of another thousand. It is not that 
they are disagreeable or stupid, or in any way 
obviously objectionable. Bores are more frequently 
clever than dull, they nearly always have University 
degrees, and the only all-round definition of a bore 
is—The Person We Don’t Want. Few people are 
bores in all times and places, and indeed one might 
venture on the charitable axiom that when people 
bore us we are pretty sure to be boring them at the 
same time. The bore, to attempt a further defini- 
tion, is simply a fellow human being out of his 
element. It is said by travellers in distant lands 
that fishes will not live out of water. It is a no less 
familiar fact that certain dull metals need to be 
placed in oxygen to show off their brilliant parts. 
So is it with the bore: set him in the oxygen of his 
native admiration, and he will scintillate like a 
human St. Catherine wheel—though in your society 
he was not even a Chinese cracker. Every man 
needs his own stage and his own audience. 


“Hath not love 
Made for all these their sweet particular air 
To shine in, their own beams and names to bear, 
Their ways to wander and their wards to keep, 
Till story and song and glory and all things sleep.” 


Mr. Swinburne asked the question of lovers, but 
perhaps it is none the less applicable to the bore or 
irrelevant person. Yet a third definition of the 
latter here suggests itself. To be born for each 
other is, obviously, to be lovers. Well, not to be 
born for each other is to be bores. In future, let us 
not speak unkindly of the tame bore, let us say—“ We 
were not born for each other.” 

Relations do not, perhaps, invariably suggest the 
first line of “‘ Endymion ”—indeed, they are, one fears, 
but infrequently celebrated in song. But the same 
word in the singular, how beautifulit is! Relation! 
In that little word is the whole secret of life. To get 
oneself placed in perfect harmony of relation with 
the world around us; to have nothing in our lives 
that we wouldn’t buy ; to possess nothing that is not 
sensitive to us; ready to ring a fairy chime of 
association at our slightest touch; no irrelevant book, 
picture, acquaintance, or activity—ah me! you may 
well say it is an ideal. Yes, it is what men have 
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meant by El Dorado, The Promised Land, and all 
such shy haunts of the Beatific Vision. Probably the 
quest of the Philosopher's Stone is not more wild— 
yet men still seek that precious substitute for Midas. 
Brave spirits! Unconquerable idealists! Salt of the 
earth! 

But if it be admitted that the quest of the 
Perfect Relation (in two senses) is hopeless, yet there 
is no reason why we should not approach as near to 
it as we can. 

We can at least begin by barring the irrelevant 
person—in other words, choosing our own acquaint- 
ance. Of course, we have no entire free-will in so 
important a matter. Free-will is like the proverbial 
policeman—-never there when most wanted. There 
are two classes of more or less irrelevant persons 
which cannot be entirely avoided: that large class 
given to us by our godfathers and godmothers in our 
baptism, viz., our blood-relations; and that other, 
our business-relations; both often so pathetically 
distinct from our heart-relations and our brain-rela- 
tions. Well, our business-relations need not trouble 
us over much. They are not, as the cockroach ad- 
vertisement has it, “ pests of the household.” They 
come out only during business hours. The curse of 
the blood-relation, however, is that he infests your 
leisure moments, and you must notice the pathos of 
that verbal distinction: man measures his toil by 
“hours” (office-hours), his leisure by “ moments ! 

But let not the reader mistake me for a Nero. 
The claims of a certain degree of blood-relationship 
I not only admit, but welcome as a sacred joy. 
Their experience is unhappy for whom the bonds of 
parentage, of sisterhood and brotherhood, will not 
always have a certain involuntary religion. If a 
man should not exactly be tied to his mother’s 
apron-string, he should all his life remain tied to her 
by that other mysterious cord which no knife 
can cut. Uncles and aunts may, under certain 
circumstances, be regarded as sacred, and meet for 
occasional burnt-offerings; but beyond them I hold 
that the knot of blood-relationship may be regarded 
as Gordian, and be ruthlessly cut. Cousins have no 
claims ; indeed, the scale of the legacy duties, like 
few legalities, follows the natural law. The further 
removed, the greater tax should our blood-relations 
pay for our love—or our legacy; but the heart- 
relation, the brain-relation (“the stranger in blood’), 
ah! he alone should go untaxed altogether. Alas, 
the Legacy Duty Commissioners would charge him 
more than any, which shows that their above- 
mentioned touch of nature was but a fluke, after all. 

It is impossible to classify the Vallombrosan 
multitude of remaining irrelevancies, who, were one 
to permit them, would fall upon our leisure like 
Egyptian locusts; but possibly “friends of the 
family,” “friends from the country,” and “ casuals” 
would include the most able-bodied. Sentimentapart, 
old schoolfellows should, if possible, be avoided, and 
no one who merely knew us when we were babies 
(really a very limited elementary acquaintance) and 
has mistaken us ever since should be admitted within 
the gates—though we might introduce him to our 
own baby as the nearest match. The child is not 
father to the man. It was a merely verbal paradox, 
which shows Wordsworth’s ignorance of humanity. 
Let me especially warn the reader, particularly the 
newly-married reader, against the type of friend 
from the country who, so soon as they learn you 
have set up house in London, suddenly discover an 
interest in your fortunes which, like certain rivers, 
has run underground further than you can remember. 
They write and tell you that they are thinking of 
coming to town, and would like to spend a few days 
with you. They leave their London address vague. 
It has the look of a blank which you are expected to 
fillup. You shrewdly surmise that, so to say, they 
meditate paying a visit to Euston, and spending a 
fortnight with youonthe way. But if you are wise 


97? 


and subtle and strong, you cut this acquaintance 
Such are the dead 


ruthlessly, as you lop a branch. 
wood of your life. 


oven of oblivion. Don’t fear to hurt it. These 
people care as little for you, as you for them. All 
they want is board and lodging; and if you give 
in to them, you may be an amateur hotel-keeper 
all your days. 

Another “word to the newly-married.” 
over-solicitous of wedding-presents. They carry a 
terrible rate of interest. A silver toast-rack will 
never leave you a Bank Holiday secure,andabreakfast 
service means at least a fortnight’s “ change” to one 
or more irrelevant persons twice a year. They have 
been known to stay a month on the strength of an 
egg-boiler. So, be warned, I pray you. Wedding- 
presents are but a form of loan, which you are ex- 
pected to pay back with compound interest at 50 per 
cent. in “ hospitality,” “ entertainment,” and your still 
more precious time. For the givers of wedding- 
presents, there is no more profitable form of invest- 
ment. But you, be wise, buy your own. 

There is a peculiar joy in snubbing that irrelevant 
would-be country visitor. It is the sweetest exercise 
of the will. Especially, too, if they are conceited 
persons who made sure of invitation. It addsa yet 
deeper thrill to the pleasure if you are able to invite 
some other friends near at hand, of humbler mind 
and greater interest—whose, maybe, shy charms are 
not flauntingly revealed. “Fancy So-and-So being 
invited! I shouldn't have thought they had any- 
thing in common.” How sweet is the imagination of 
that wounded whisper. It makes you feel like a 
(German) prince. You have the power of making 
happy and (even better in some cases) unhappy—at 
least, as Carlyle would say, “to the extent of six- 
pence.” 

You have tasted the sweets of choosing your own 
friends, and snubbing the others. You have gone 
so far towards the attainment of the harmonious 
environment, the Perfect Relation. Your friends 
shall be as carefully selected, shall mean as much to 
you as your books and flowers and pictures; and 
your leisure shall be a priest’s garden, in which none 
but the chosen shall walk. 

Yet, in spite of my little burst of Neroics, I am 
far from advising a cruel treatment of the Irrelevant 
Person. Let us not forget what we said at the 
beginning, that he is probably an interesting person 
in his wrong place. He has taken the wrong turning 
—into your company. Do unto him as you would 
he might do to you. Direct him aright—that is to 
say, out of it! Remember, we are all bores in 
certain uncongenial social climates: all stars in our 
own particular—milky way. So, remember, don't be 
cruel—as a rule—to the Irrelevant Person; but just 
smile your best at him, and whisper: “ We were not 
born for each other.” 








Be not 




















































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE INDIGESTIBLE DRAMA. 


S1rr,—In remonstrating with “A. B. W.” upon his attitude to- 
wards Alan’s Wife, I am anxious to make it clear from the out- 
set that it is not his method of criticism that I call in question. 
His method, if not the only right one, is at least perfectly 
legitimate, A work of art—or, if that begs the question, a 
theatrical production—causes in him a certain overplus of dis- 
agreeable sensation; whereupon he calls all his wsthetie gods to 
witness that he was bound by the eternal laws of art to feel as 
he did, and that whoever feels otherwise must be a person of 
inferior sensibility and brutish taste. This, I repeat, is legitimate 
enough. Mr. Walkley is absolutely justified in trying to mould 
esthetic law into harmony with his feeling, instead of trying, 
like the hodmen of criticism, to bring his feeling, or lack of 
feeling, into harmony with a half-understood hard-and-fast 
esthetic law. I have not even any hope of modifying Mr. 
Walkley’s instinctive impression. All I would suggest is that 
those who feel otherwise may take heart of grace, and cherish a 
tremulous hope that the law and the prophets are not quite so 
solid on Mr. Walkley’s side as he has argued himself into 
believing. 

There is one very curious point in his article of last week 
which shows how chary we should be of attributing bad faith 
to opponents in controversy. Of course, there cannot be the 





Cut it away and cast it into the 





remotest doubt of Mr. Walkley’s good faith, of his desire to 
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write fairly and truthfully ; yet he makes one statement of fact 
which, in a critic less obviously above suspicion, one would be 
apt to call deliberately misleading. “We are shown,” he says, 
“the stretcher, the mangled corpse, the child.” Who can fail 
to understand from this that the mangled corpse and the 
hideously deformed baby are actually presented to the physical 
eyes of the audience? Note, please, that Mr. Walkley cannot 
declare the whole sentence to be figurative. The stretcher is 
not figurative—we do see the harmless, necessary stretcher. 
Moreover we see the cradle—a solid oak cradle, transparent, 
like the solid earth itself, to the eye of the imagination, but 
certainly not to the physical vision. If Mr. Walkley, with the 
“red and rolling eye of imagination,” saw the mangled corpse 
under the plaid which covered the stretcher, and descried the 
deformed baby through the half-inch boards of the cradle, he 
thereby rendered conclusive, though involuntary, testimony to 
the art of the author, which he declares in the same breath to 
be non-existent. For, as a matter of fact, there were no mangled 
remains, there was no crippled child. I believe there was a man 
on the stretcher, simply because a man is a more convenient 
“property” than a lay figure; but as no square inch of his 
anatomy was for a moment visible to the audience, any bundle 
of clothes would practically have done just as well. What was 
in the cradle I do not know—very probably nothing but bed- 
clothes, for no soul among the audience could possibly see into 
it. I think Mr. Walkley will admit, on reflection, that he showed 
less than his usual lucidity in mixing up physical fact (the 
stretcher) with hallucination (the body and the baby) and treating 
them, so to speak, on the same plane. 

“But the impression was just as horrible,” Mr. Walkley 
objects, “as if the gory body and the distorted child had actually 
heen visible; co that it really mattered nothing whether they 
were or not.” Excuse me, it mattered everything. It meant 
all the difference between imaginative art and brainless brutality. 
In the first place, Mr. Walkley must know in his heart that the 
impression was not so horrible as if the reality, or a mechanical 
imitation of the reality, had been presented to the eye. The 
author might have borrowed mangled limbs from a dissecting- 
room, a crooked baby from Seven, Dials, and exhibited them on 
the stage. This would not have been art, and would have 
merited the hisses of the audience, if not the interference of the 
ag The author did nothing of the sort. By the exergise of 
1is imagination, excellently seconded by that of the actors, he 
worked upon Mr. Walkley’s imagination until that sanest of 
critics apparently did not know what he saw and what he did 
not see. There was no obtruding of physical horror upon the 
physical senses ; there was simply an appeal of mind to mind— 
in other words, there was art. We cannot all of us love all 
forms of art, and no one can think the worse of Mr. Walkley 
for disliking and deprecating this particular form. But when 
he tries to make out that there is no difference between the 
brutal physical obtrusion and the skilful mental suggestion of 
horror, Ne does so at the risk of his reputation as a thinker. 

Mr. Walkley further objects that the story is told, ** not in 
acts, with artistic preparation and alleviation, but in crude 
scenes, with the dialogue reduced to a minimum. There is no 
attempt at presentation of character; no attempt to explain the 
personages.” This is the most astounding Sarceyism on the part 
of our English Lemaitre. Will Mr. Walkley be good enough 
to suggest, even in the vaguest way, any possible “ preparation” 
and “ alleviation”? Would he like to see the live Alan, and 
revel in a preliminary tableau of domestic bliss? Surely the 
happiness of the newly married couple is quite sufficiently 
indicated in the opening scene; and it would have been no 
“alleviation,” but an unnecessary, and therefore inartistic, piling 
up of the agony, to have shown us the young mechanic, “ glorying 
in his strength and shapeliness,” and then to have brought him 
back, “‘a mass of mangled flesh and crushed bones.” (These 
words are Mr. Walkley’s own. Has he observed that the author 
is as artistically sparing of verbal as of material horror, and does 
not use a single crudely descriptive expression as regards either 
the body or the baby?) I will not do Mr. Walkley the injustice 
of supposing that by “alleviation” he means comic relief; and 
what else he can have in his mind I cannot even guess. Nor 
can I imagine what more he wants in the way of “ presentation 
of character.” Can he deny that the four characters are clear, 
consistent, natural? Subtle and complex they are not; bat 
who looks for subtlety and complexity in two old peasant women, 
a dissenting preacher in a manufacturing village, and a mechanic’s 
wife, whose whole nature is, by hypothesis, absorbed in the sheer 
sensuous joy of life and worship of her husband-lover? It may 
even be said that Jean is more articulate, more self-conscious, 
more analytic than women of her order are apt to be. But the 
author has (quite justifiably) assumed her to be somewhat above 
her husband's class—the daughter of a schoolmaster, a more or 
less educated woman, having an alert mind in a sound body. It 
is precisely becanse of this superiority of her intelligence that 
the calamity of her life affects her as it does, Is not this clear, 
consistent, probable? What further “explanation” of her 


character does Mr. Walkley require? And the “explanation” 
is not mine; it is indicated with all possible distinctness in the 
play, though the state of Mr. Walkley’s nerves seems to have 
rendered him obtuse to it. The dialogue, too, is certainly 





“reduced to the minimum ” consistent with clear development 
of character and emotion; and this I take to be the highest 

ssible encomium upon it. As for the contention that the drama 
is never to treat of anything that does not harmonise with “the 
lazy after-dinner mood” of the man-about-town, it is one which 
Mr. Walkley himself, in the normal state of his nerves, would 
be the first to deride and denounce. “A politician in trouble 
about his soul” may be a pathetic spectacle, but what are we to 
say of a critic in trouble about his digestion? I can only pro- 
pose that Mr. Walkley should either dine at luncheon-time, or 
always wait for the first matinée of an indigestible play, instead 
of imperilling the very existence of impressionist criticism in 
England by attending the first night. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


PUBLISHERS’ MARKS. 


Dear Srr,—Will you allow me to make suggestions in ex- 
planation of ‘the immediate sale of the review copy, uncut?” 
I have sold several review copies, uncut, this season. More than 
once a book has been sent for review after I have bought a copy. 
I prefer to keep the undefaced copy I have paid for, and the 
other goes to the illegitimate “quarter of the total demand.” 
Then, on several occasions, I have had a copy of the same book 
from two different editors. However good the book may be, I 
can’t either cut or keep both. Most of the nonsense and defama- 
tion about uncut copies is explained by these two facts, The 
residue may be set down to the curious fact that at least one 
reviewer known to me sells every book he reviews, and buys 
what he wants, and he generally wants a good many. 


T. A. R. M. 





Srr,—There is one side of this interesting controversy that 
has not as yet received the attention it merits. “A. T. Q. C.” 
writes in THE SPEAKER of the 6th inst:—‘* Every competent 
observer knows that there are not two dozen papers in Great 
Britain whose opinion on any book is (from a literary point of 
view) worth having. The dozen is probably a generous computa- 
tion, Let the publishers send clean books, and send them only 
to these papers, and even if the reviewers sell their copies, the 
damage will be inconsiderable.”” It may never have struck so 
distinguished a littérateur (if that is not too paltry a word to 
apply) as “ A. 'T’. Q. C.” that there are books of vast and per- 
manent value, which from a “literary” point of view are of no 
value whatever, and that these are reviewed by writers of no 
“standing in the world of letters,” but nevertheless recognised as 
authorities in particular branches of human knowledge and 
learning. I will give an illustrative case, Some time ago there 
appeared a big book on dogs—a good dogologieal book, which, 
from a purely “ literary” point of view, is certainly of no value 
whatever. lam supposed to know something about dogs, and 
certainly a good deal about the literature of dogology—if 
“A. T. Q. C.” will pardon the word—and I reviewed that book, 
in my own humble, plain‘way, in four leading newspapers— 
three dailies and one weekly. By that means I became the 
proud possessor of four copies of that book, which was more 
than even I required. Now, what was I to do with them? Give 
them away? That would not have saved the publishers any- 
thing. I sold three of the volumes, keeping one for reference. 
Was there anything immoral in that transaction? I do not 
object to publishers’ marks. If the book is a good one I rather 
like to see them, and when “A. T. Q. C.” next publishes a book I 
shall be glad to receive, through the medium of the Editor of 
Tue SPEAKER, a copy “with the author's compliments.” The 
work may be far beyond my ability to review it as it deserves, 
but I promise your brilliant contributor that I will do this—I 
will read it. G. W. M. 

Kendal, May 7th, 1893. 





SQUARED. 





[** Of course the intentional offence of what was said by the Member for 
Shipley (Mr. Byles) was in the language he used—‘ How much will it 
take to square you ?’ I will answer the question by saying that it would 
be a great deal more than the Member for Shipley would ever be able to 
pay.’’—Tue Rieut Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN in the House of Commons. } 


J E proud of your associate, ye Dukes and all ye Duchesses ; 
Be proud of him ye wearers all of diamonds and pearls. 

Supported as your party on the Chamberlainian crutches is, 
Sing loud your Joseph's praises, oh ye Marquises and Earls, 


A gentleman? Of course he is; take all the towns and rum- 
mage ’em 
For gentlemen, or born or made, in all the different styles, 
You won't discover one to match this specimen from Brumma- 
gem : 
This sea-green incorruptible who answered Mr. Byles. 
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I think I hear him bellowing : “ Lacessit non impune us 
This Radical from Shipley, whose flouts are merely stuff. 
Tosquare a man from Brummagem he’s much too impecunious; 

He'll never touch my figure, for he hasn’t got enough. 


“So be easy, Arthur Balfour, thongh your prospects may be 
shady, I 
To comfort you and brighten them shall always be pre- 
pared : 
I'm the centre of my circle —the rest are merely radii 
And they'll have to raise their offers if the circle’s to be 
squared,” 





A LITERARY 


— 


CAU SERIE. 


Mr. RUSKIN. 


\ R. COLLINGWOOD is quite right in saying in 
1¥i. his preface to “ The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin” (London: Methuen & Co.) that Mr. Ruskin 
is public property, and that a literature has grown 
up about him. This is very noticeable, particularly 
of late years. One might almost believe that a com- 
pany or syndicate of adventurers had been formed to 
puff and praise him and sell his works. But it does not 
do to be over-nice at the latter end of this sentimental 
century of ours. We are all interested in Mr. Ruskin, 
we all admire him, some of us love him, so here is a 
great big book about him full of pretty pictures. 
Why should we complain? It is true Mr. Ruskin is 
still alive, that his own biography of himself is still 
incomplete, but he is now an old man bowed down 
with many sorrows; it is, to say the least of it, 
doubtful whether his health will ever permit him to 
finish what he has begun. And in the meantime 
there is the Manyheaded Beast, with money in its 
pockets ready and willing to buy—or rather, to 
subscribe to a library which will buy—a Life of Mr. 
Ruskin. Why should not this want be supplied— 
this Life written and sold? Here, at all events, the 
Life is in two handsome volumes. It willeventually 
be superseded—that is certain—for it contains but 
little ;| but in the meantime, as I have already said, 
here it is, so let us make the best of it. 


To tell over again the story of the early days of 
John Ruskin was an act of courage. Are they not 
described once and for ever in the pages of 
“ Preeterita?” Faull literary justice has never yet 
been done to this fascinating fragment of biography. 
Mr. Collingwood, though he adds a few details it is 
useful to bear in mind, only rubs the gilt off the 
gingerbread and brings down the romance to the 
true suburban level. 


Ruskin was an only child with a vengeance. I 
have often indulged in the fancy that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pope, the father and mother of the immortal 
Alexander, were moulded something after the same 
fashion as Mr. John James Ruskin and his spouse— 
but this must remain matter of surmise, for we 
know but little of the Popes; though the little we do 
know tallies very much with the Herne Hill couple. 
Family affection is a beautiful thing when it is based 
upon broadly human feelings: when sons and 
daughters feel, through all the chops and changes of 
life, that wherever their parents sit, under what- 
ever roof, by whatever fireside, that there they, the 
children, have a perpetual right of entry, a certain 
welcome and eager converse; but when family 
affection assumes the shape of strained egotisms, 
and that close corporate existence so often notice- 
able in the case of reserved parents and an only 
child, we sometimes are forced to wonder whether, 
if the child be a genius, he had not better have been 
an orphan as well. 


The elder Ruskin, who made a considerable 
fortune by the sale of excellent sherry, seems, in 
the City, merely to have been a shrewd and honour- 
able man who never overlooked a customer or an 








opportunity, but at Herne Hill he was cast in a 
nobler part, the Household God, whose birthday, 
May the 10th, was always accounted a family 
festival, almost instinct with religious meaning. 
Mrs. Ruskin took both herself and her husband very 
seriously indeed. She lived up to him, fitted herself 
for him, and accounted him the greatest, not merely 
of wine-merchants, but, of men. Mr. Collingwood, 
who has doubtless had access to those who knew Mrs, 
Ruskin, is not very enthusiastic about her; but one 
seems familiar with the type: clever, rigid, but 
above everything else self-contained and centred in 
“self and family.” 


On an impressionable and affectionate child like 
John Ruskin such a yoke weighs heavily and seldom 
beneficially. He lived far too long in the lap of his 
parents; the free outer airs of life and criticism 
never played around him; he did not see things as 
they were, but through the spectacles of his father 
and mother, both excellent but restricted beings. 
It is true Mrs. Ruskin whipped him when he fell 
down-stairs and only allowed him one currant at 
dessert, but there are many ways of being spoilt—of 
which over-indulgence in the fruits of the earth is but 
one. However, Ruskin himself has let us all into the 
secret of his environment, and we can, thanks to his 
own graphic humour, accompany him in his travels 
with his parents as they drove about England book- 
ing orders for sherry, and in the intervals of business 
seeing all the sights. When he went to Oxford, his 
mother went too, taking rooms in the High Street. 
His marriage, so we are now told, was made to please 
not himself, but his parents. After it, he was never 
forisfamiliated, and when the union came to an end, 
he returned to the old home, where, teased and 
idolised, he humoured his father, and never con- 
tradicted his mother. On the whole, one’s conclusion 
is that it would have been well for Ruskin if, like 
those three great mother-lovers Samuel Johnson, 
Thomas Carlyle, and Heinrich Heine, he had been 
condemned in early manhood to be separated from 
the beloved object of his true affections. 


I cannot honestly say that I have been much 
struck with the truth or the wisdom of many of Mr. 
Collingwood’s plentiful observations. He has not 
attempted any serious estimate of Mr. Ruskin’s 
accuracy or style, or of his teaching, esthetic or 
moral. He brings out, indeed, with, great candour 
how erratic a course Mr. Ruskin has run. Like poor 
Bozzy, who was first on with a land-louper, and 
then took up with a schoolmaster, so Ruskin is too 
found taking up one gospel after another, and preach- 
ing each in with fiery tongue—Turner, Tintoret, Car- 
paccio, Carlyle, till we come to the whirlpool of 
“Fors.” Everything Mr. Ruskin ever wrote is im- 
mensely interesting ; whilst to hear him lecture and 
pretend to beasnake or a bird was sheer delight. His 
generosity, his noble open-handedness, his love of all 
beautiful things, from Miss Kate Vaughan’s dancing 
upwards or downwards, endeared him to all ingenu- 
ous souls. But it was sad to see his sensitive, way- 
ward nature dragged into fierce and unequal conflict 
with the nature of things. He got the worst of the 
strife. It was all very well for Thomas Carlyle 
to buffet the universe, though the enterprise made 
him wretched enough; but Mr. Ruskin’s fine porce- 
lain was shattered in the effort. 


Mr. Collingwood does not, indeed, seriously aver 
that his hero is to be treated as a great thinker, or 
as one who has unravelled any of the knots of life, 
though he lavishes upon him some pet phrases of the 
hour. Mr. Ruskin has been an influence, a delight, 
an inspiration. He has described both men and 
things with humour and loving insight, and though 
he has too often mistaken waywardness for origin- 
ality and petulance for criticism, he must always be 
cherished in men’s memories as one of the great 
personalities of our time. That he may live to 
finish “Preeterita” is the prayer of all lovers of 
good men and good books. A. B, 
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REVIEWS. 





MR. BARING-GOULD'S “TRAGEDY OF THE 
C.ESARS.” 


THe TRAGEDY OF THE C¥#SARS: A STUDY OF THE CHAR- 
ACTERS OF THE C&SARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
Houses. ByS. Baring-Gould, M.A., author of “ Mehalah,” 
ete. In2 vols. London: Methuen & Co. 


HESE two sumptuous volumes remind us of the 
numerous volumes of sermons which Mr. Baring- 
Gould—with what to the country parson must seem 
an uncanny fluency—pours forth, with a wealth of 
illustration from his wide reading, in defence of a 
dogma or in improvement of an ecclesiastical season. 
No one, probably, has ever put those sermons on the 
highest level as illuminating points, or even regarded 
them as convincing inargument; but while in almost 
every sermon we can fancy somebody burning tospring 
up and contradict, and many more criticising on the 
way home, there is no doubt that their general aim 
has been right; and certainly nobody ever went to 
sleep during them. So it is with his “ Tragedy of the 
Ceesars.”” There are some quite outrageous statements, 
or over-statements, which seem purposely intended 
to provoke contradiction ; there are—this is inevit- 
able—a great many theories, assertions, and ex- 
planations open to very destructive criticism; but 
it is undeniable that Mr. Baring-Gould has produced 
a very interesting, though not an epoch-making 
book, and that it is illustrated with a liberality on 
the part of the publishers that can hardly be over- 
praised. 

The very title, ‘The Tragedy of the Cewsars,” 
at once indicates Mr. Baring-Gould as a decided 
Cesarian. The main outline of his “tragedy” is the 
terrible fall of the mighty family from Cesar, the 
great designer, Augustus, the self-reliant peace- 
maker, and Tiberius, the weary administrator of a 
world-wide empire, to its extinction in Gaius Caligula 
and Nero the maniacs, and Claudius the drivelling 
idiot. In the greater part of this Mr. Baring-Gould 
is in harmony with the best modern criticism, but he 
dips his brush too deep in colour. He is not satisfied 
with contrasting the calm superiority of Cesar to 
the mad rage of the senatorial party, the worst 
aristocracy ever known in the world, but “ one has 
but to look at the delicately formed lower portion of 
the face to see that in Cesar there was not only the 
highest refinement of culture, but also a patience, a 
forbearance, a charity, that would be sublime even 
in a Christian.” (i.,p.115.) Soof Octavius, Tiberius, 
and others. Mr. Baring-Gould has lost a chance 
of originality, and also of deepening his dramatic 
irony, by failing to analyse and refute, as he 
has done for Tiberius, the common abuse of 
Claudius, who, now that Cesar has long been 
restored, or over-restored, and Tiberius has been 
released from his unjust purgatory, remains the 
most unfairly treated of ail the Cwsars. Again 
and again Claudius is represented as a mere idiot, 
“slobbering and stammering,” “doting,” “ridiculous,” 
“ full-paunched,” “palsied” (which he certainly was 
not), “ limping, stupid, and dazed,” and even “ grue- 
some.” And yet Claudius was—this might have 
earned him a little sympathy from Mr. Baring- 
Gould—by far the most scholarly emperor between 
Augustus and Marcus Aurelius; and almost all the 
decrees in which his direct interference is shown 
are here admitted to have been not only just in aim 
but eminently sensible and moderate. 

The most original part, in fact the raison d’étre, 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is the evidence of the por- 
traits of the Czesars and the other persons concerned, 
as shown in their busts and coins, which latter, by 
the way, Mr. Baring-Gould generally calls “ medals.” 
This is in itself a strong and distinct line to take, 
and a book wholly devoted to that purpose, based, 
as it must necessarily be, upon Bernouilli’s great 
work, with a rigidly exclusive selection of portraits, 





giving only those that are beyond question—or, at 
most, with some doubtful ones properly indicated 
for purposes of comparison—would indeed have been 
extremely valuable. But this collection is nothing of 
the kind. The volumes are profusely and even mag- 
nificently illustrated with no less than 117 portraits 
from coins, gems, and statues, nearly all of them 
reproduced in a way that does great credit to both 
author and publisher. But the collection utterly 
breaks down under the weight of evidence that Mr. 
Baring-Gould makes it responsible for. Of the 117, 
only about half were really available for their pur- 
pose in the book: that is, such as would be accepted 
by something like the unanimous voice of critical 
scholars as genuine portraits of those to whom they 
are attributed in museums. Coins and busts, of 
course, labour under different disadvantages for the 
purpose. In coins the attribution is usually certain, 
and, supposing the coin to be in a good condition, 
the difficulty is chiefly in deciding whether the head 
is a portrait at all, and, if so, how far it has been 
idealised. Even when portraiture is intended, the 
value of coins for physiognomic interpretation is 
very small. How far will the future New Zealander 
be qualified to read the character of Queen Victoria 
from a comparison of the shillings of 1886 and 1887? 
Yet these would be far more available for such a 
purpose than the coins of the period covered by this 
book. The profile of Cesar is one of the most 
marked and best known of all, and yet Mr. Baring- 
Gould (i., p. 2) rightly remarks how variable is the 
type. Accurate portraiture of the Emperors, in fact, 
was not attempted till somewhat later, and of ladies 
not until considerably later. 

In busts and statues, on the other hand, the por- 
traiture is generally intended plainly enough, and 
the difficulty lies first in the attribution, and 
secondly in a determination of the genuineness of 
each as contemporary work. The many pitfalls in 
the way of one who rashly dogmatises about these 
are well illustrated by the crucial instance of the 
Cicero bust at Madrid. “The Ciceros in the 
museums,” we are told, “stand or fall according as 
they agree with the inscribed bust at Madrid.” Mr. 
Froude, characteristically, finds that “the bust of 
Cicero is the key to his history; the loose, bending 
figure, the neck too weak for the weight of the head, 
explain the infirmity, of will, the passion, the 
cunning, the vanity, the absence of manliness and 
veracity.” Mr. Baring-Gould, also characteristically, 
finds it the head of “an English parson, intellectually 
able, who is on the look-out for a deanery, and 
careful to avoid pronounced opinions—can tell a 
good story, preach a good sermon, likes to associate 
with titled persons, loves his glass of port, but will 
preside at a temperance meeting.” Alas! the in- 
scription, though “genuine” enough, has recently 
been found not to belong to the bust at all, and 
consequently we do not know for certain that a 
single portrait of Cicero is in existence. Mr. Baring- 
Gould proposes some fair enough introductory tests, 
but complains that they are generally difficult and 
often impossible to apply. So in the main he is 
obliged to fall back on intuition. The human face 
has exercised on him, he tells us, from boyhood a 
peculiar fascination. And hence when Bernouilli, for 
example, regards a bust (Chiaramonti, 561) as that of 
Pompeius, Mr. Baring-Gould is able to retort not 
that the measurements do not correspond, but that 
it “is a psychological impossibility.” (i, p. 79.) By 
virtue of this gift he is able again to contradict 
Bernouilli about the Agrippina seduta of Naples, 
and to say “without hesitation, that it is the 
younger Agrippina.” (ii., p. 194.) 

Outside this more original, but, as we have seen, 
not entirely trustworthy portion of his work, Mr. 
Baring-Gould falls very deeply into the sin of book- 
making. He shows it by his use—astonishingly free 
for one endowed with so facile a pen—of the paste 
and scissors. He takes, for example, four pages 
bodily from Mommsen to sum up the character of 
Cesar, including the famous passage about the 
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silence of an historian in the presence of absolute 
perfection. The amount quoted from Dean Merivale 
would make a volume in itself. One odd exception 
is made. Mr. Baring-Gould (i., p. 316) has purposely 
not read Professor Beesly’s “Catiline, Clodius, and 
Tiberius,” because they “hold the same opinion.” 
This is a pity; since a perusal of that work would 
have given Mr. Baring-Gould some weapons more 
pointed than his own for the defence of Tiberius, 
and also might have enabled him to spell the dis- 
tinguished professor's name rightly. Haste is also 
shown by frequent and apparently unconscious 
repetitions ; by some unscholarly forms such as Caius, 
aruspex, Pharsalia (the battle); and by some dread- 
ful English such as “transpired” for “ happened,” 
and “hardly” followed by “than,” which actually 
occurs three times. Gnzeus is generally given as Cozeus, 
but once actually becomes Cneius ; Antonius enters 
with dignity as Marcus Antonius, but relapses (with 
an apology) into Mare Antony, and in the second 
volume becomes Mark Antony. Had there been a 
third he would probably have developed into Mark 
Anthony. A graver cause for censure is the fact that 
Mr. Baring-Gould, who can write fluently, clearly, 
and strongly, when he takes pains, sometimes sinks 
into the lowest abyss of the “picturesque” school. 

But we do not like to part from Mr. Baring- 
Gould with fault-finding. He has many faults, and he 
rather defiantly thrusts them forward; but he has 
many merits. We recur to the analogy with his 
sermons. Some will feel inclined flatly to contradict 
him on the spot, many more will feel that he has 
laid himself open to much criticism; but he has the 
great gift of being interesting, and his illustrations 
are delightful. 


THE KANTIAN ®STHETIC. 


Kant'’s Kritixk or Jupe@mMent. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. H. Bernard, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity in the University of Dublin. London: Maemillan 
& Co. 


DvuBLIN has in its time rendered useful assistance to 
English-reading students of the Critical Philosophy. 
The works of Mr. Mahaffy and of Mr. Monck came 
at a time when such assistance was less plentiful 
than at present. The work of Dr. Bernard fills 
a gap which has remained too long unoccupied. 
When Professor Max Miiller gave to the public his 
translation of “The Kritik of Pure Reason,” he 
somewhat encumbered his two volumes with a 
lengthy introduction by Professor Noiré, the utility 
of which was not obvious. Dr. Bernard has not 
sinned to the same extent. Yet we confess we 
should have preferred the omission from the thirty- 
four pages of the translator's introduction of the 
large part which deals with the criticism of Kant’s 
attitude towards the proofs of the existence of God. 
Kant’s “ Kritiken” require baptism at the hands 
neither of Professor Noiré nor of Dr. Bernard. We 
should have been glad, too, had Dr. Bernard found 
it possible to follow the modern attempts to render 
“ Vorstellung”’ and “ Erkenntniss” by some English 
words less grotesque than “representation” and 
“cognition.” He has followed the examples of 
Professor Max Miiller and, if we remember rightly, 
Mr. Mahaffy, in so doing. But with the classical 
authority of Locke and Berkeley for the use of 
“idea” as the equivalent of “ Vorstellung,” and with 
the loudly expressed determination of the greatest 
masters of philosophical English to have nothing to 
do with “cognition” before his eyes, he might have 
shunned such bad guides. However, it is no inten- 
tion of ours to look this useful gift-horse in the 
mouth. Dr. Bernard has earned our gratitude by 
doing carefully and thoroughly a piece of work 
which ought to have been done long ago. If his 
English is a little repellent, he may answer truly 
that the German of Kant is much more so. 

Some years ago, in the period when the people of 
this country had begun to know a little more of 





German philosophy than could be collected from the 
distortions of Coleridge and Sir William Hamilton, 
it became the fashion to say that the “Kritik of 
Judgment” was the greatest and most important of 
Kant’s works. Kant, it was thought, had in the 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason” shown how a universe was 
created in the act of perception, a universe of which 
the reality was limited to the schematism of twelve 
categories in space and time, and which found its 
expansion and completion in the moral ideals of the 
“ Kritik of Practical Reason.” Between this reality 
and the “ought to be” of the moral ideals which 
were involved in the very constitution of the mind, 
lay, as a sort of bridge, the regulation conceptions 
involved in the act of judgment, whereby experience 
was brought together as a whole, and the notions of 
End and Beauty were introduced. Hegel, it was 
supposed, simply developed the conception of the 
bridge, and exhibited as interdependent a set of 
categories, no one of which was either separable 
from a less real than the rest, and all of which went 
to the making-up of the act of individual perception. 
A more searching scrutiny of the pages of Kant and 
Hegel has begun to lead to a somewhat different 
conclusion. Dr. Stirling and others have shown that 
Kant never succeeded in divesting himself of the 
psychological notion of knowledge asa sort of process 
taking place between two objects—as a working- 
up by the individual mind of something given to it. 
Now the reason why, in the writings of the later 
Germans, we find so little of the individual mind is 
that the individual mind is, like the other contents 
of experience, simply there for knowledge as one of 
its objects. It is knowledge that we have to do with 
when we accept the Copernican analogy and say 
that instead of, like Lacke, regarding knowledge as 
depending on its objects, we regard the objects as 
dependent on and owing their very meaning to 
knowledge. With a self known as in some sense the 
subject in perception we have nothing to do, because 
if we are in earnest we shall recognise that this very 
self comes forward at a later stage as in its turn the 
result of knowledge. Thus it came about that Hegel 
discarded the subjective idealism of Kant, and con- 
fined himself to the analysis of the contents of the 
closed circle of self-consciousness, that movement of 
thought which is logically prior to the recognition 
of subject and object alike being for it the final 
reality, and the business of philosophy being simply 
to deal with what it finds as given to it, without 
seeking behind for a meaningless world of things in 
themselves. 

For Kant the twelve categories of the “ Kritik of 
Pure Reason” exhausted the intelligible relations 
of what was real, and the wsthetic and teleological 
conceptions of the “ Kritik of Judgment” had a merely 
subjective and regulative function in arranging 
our mode of knowing it. They were necessary if 
our knowledge of the world was to be knowledge 
of it as a whole, and they bridged over the gap 
between an order of things which could rise no 
higher than an arrangement in space and time and 
was purely mechanical, and that moral order which 
the ethical nature of man, in Kant’s opinion, com- 
pelled him to assume. It was this decision to limit 
knowledge by imagination, and to say that what 
could not be expressed in terms of relations in space 
and time was not real, that Hegel challenged. He 
pointed out that, so far as experience is a guide, 
it compels us to treat that controlling of the parts 
by the whole which we see in Life and Develop- 
ment as real, to precisely the same extent as the 
relation of cause and effect. To attempt to reduce 
either moral or teleological phenomena to mechanism 
is to do what experience at least gives us no warrant 
for. Therefore Hegel attacked Kant’s separation 
of the “ Kritik of Judgment” from that of “Pure 
Reason.” An understanding of this criticism helps 
us to follow the significance of the book which Dr. 
Bernard has translated. It is the recognition by 
Kant of the inadequacy to experience of the 
analysis of it which he has presented in the first 
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“Kritik.” As such it is of immense value—not only 
for its point of view, but for the subtle analysis 
of wsthetic and teleological conceptions which it 
contains. But the “ Kritik of Judgment” is the con- 
demnation of Kant’s own standpoint. Its refusal 
to recognise its peculiar categories as real in the 
same sense as those of the earlier “ Kritik” is un- 
tenable. For it implies a halting between realism 
and idealism, and a failure to get rid of that very 
notion of knowledge as a process taking place 
between two of its own objects which Kant himself 
has declared he will have nothing to do with. 
And it lands us in subjective idealism, in the notion 
that the world is not so real as the mind which 
perceives it, and is different from what it seems. 
Yet the book, though neither in form nor in 
substance as satisfactory as the “Kritik of Pure 
Reason,” is a great one. For it shows the necessity 
for a fuller grasp of the problem, for a view of 
things in which we come back again to realism 
in a deeper sense and on surer foundations, and 
in which the business of philosophy shall be with 
the purification of the facts of life from the super- 
stitions about them of science falsely so-called. 





THE SPIRIT OF OXFORD. 


OxFORD AND OxForp Lirr. Edited by J. Wells. London: 
Methuen & Co. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, late Romanes Lecturer, must have 
stirred an interest in Oxford among many who 
have no personal reasons for looking upon Oxford 
with interest: and Mr. Wells was opportune in his 
new edition of Mr. Stedman’s work, published five 
years ago. This is, indeed, a practically new work, 
and an improvement upon the old, excellent as that 
was. Oxford in the Past, Oxford in the Present, 
Expenses of Oxford Life, The Intellectual Life, The 
Social Life, The Religious Life, Aids to Study, 
Women’s Education, and University Extension, are 
each discussed by some competent writer: thus Mr. 
Oman writes of the Aids to Study, and Mr. Sadler of 
University Extension. It is hard to see under what 
other heads Oxford characteristics could have been 
treated : unless, indeed, a chapter had been assigned 
to Oxford as a place. All Oxford men will agree 
that nothing more strongly impressed them during 
their time at Oxford than the rare romance of its 
aspect, and the rare misery of its climate: both 
unsurpassed in England. Perhaps the chapter on 
Religious Life might have been omitted: it is very 
well and fairly written, but it is too delicate and 
difficult a subject for such a book as this, which aims 
at presenting general truths. 

The reader unfamiliar with Oxford will gather 
from his informants in these pages, that Oxford is 
before all else a generous place: its schemes of study, 
its living and hospitality, its culture of mind and 
body, are unstinted and lavish. It is a home of 
pleasant freedom and liberality: serious, busy, 
earnest enough, yet in no narrow and restricted 
spirit of pedantry. Its life has a delightful air of 
romance: the work, the society, the ways of life and 
thought, practical as they can be, have about them 
a kind of enchantment. Looking back upon Oxford, 
it keeps about it the look of a golden dream: the 
worries and troubles pass, the joys and delights 
remain. 

“In truth,” writes Mr. Pater of one of his youths, 
“the memory of Oxford made almost everything he 
saw after it seem vulgar.” It is a common experi- 
ence ; and that perception of some elect dignity and 
beauty in Oxford will be either a refining influence 
or a priggish influence. Consider Newman and 
Arnold, men of controversy, battle, conflict: how 
the genius of either man has received a gracious 
impress from the genius of the place, to which either 
paid allegiance and loyalty and love! It is this 
nameless influence, making for courtesy and charm, 
which is the great gift of Oxford: a sense of great 
things, things greater than oneself, yet which one 





may learn to value, haunts and possesses Oxford. 
Just as Arnold urges those who have no Latin or 
Greek to study the classical spirit in Milton, so 
Oxford, in its antiquity, traditions, circumstances, 
seems to play for us the part of Rome or Florence or 
Athens. All this is entirely offensive to your prac- 
tical man: it is affected, foppish, esthetic ; it ignores 
grave educational problems; it is a praise of dilet- 
tante culture and of dreamy enjoyment. And yet 
the man who deliberately takes his Oxford dreamily 
will not feel this charm and influence: it is only felt 
by those who live their natural lives, do their own 
work or play, and behave themselves simply. It is 
not the typical Oxford poet, but the average Oxford 
man, who realises at last the power of Oxford as a 
lifelong influence, as able to give him a tone of 
thought, a certain cast of mind and quality of soul, 
which make him enamoured of good manners in life, 
in literature, in all things. In proportion as an 
Oxford man devotes himself to his work in the 
schools or on the river, or to his friendships and social 
interests, or to private tastes and studies of his own, 
with a quite simple pleasure and determination, in 
that degree will he have learned from Oxford to 
combine “ practical” things with a certain “ ideality,” 
a love of ideas and aspirations. The French or 
German student will often be a man of far greater 
intellect and learning, but his personal life will not 
be so fashioned and moulded by the spiritual in- 
fluences of a great and generous home. Certainly, 
it is worth no one’s while to spend some years in 
acquiring a superficial and supercilious mannerism 
of culture and carriage; but we insist that by far 
the greater number of good Oxford men are not of 
this silly stamp. Men there are to whom University 
politics and University ways and University men are 
all in all: foolish prigs or pedants, such as Mark 
Pattison hated; but these are but a few. The 
majority go out into the world, after some four years 
of honest work or healthy pleasure, or of both, 
taking with them the memory of a life more 
graciously ordered than may elsewhere be theirs—a 
kind of high standard, a little idealised and glorified 
in memory, but none the less valuable and real. 
Reading the chapters of this book, one sees how 
varied are the ways in which Oxford makes its 
appeal: what are the pursuits and tendencies of 
scholar and of athlete, how far good or bad their 
importance and significance. It is put forth with 
great sympathy and completeness: the writers con- 
descend to characteristic trifles, they note little 
signs and tokens of various changes, they deal with 
the most great and permanent features of Oxford. 
All the chapters are good, and we need not single 
out one for praise above another. Oxford men will 
enjoy the book, Cambridge men will be amused by 
it, and the insignificant remainder may profit by it. 





FICTION. 


Was He tHe Orner? By Isobel Fitzroy. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Faneswoop. By Henry Seton Wheler. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 

Tue Voice or A Frower. By E. Gerard. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 


THE young lady who tells the story of “Was 
He the Other?” in the first person boasts of 
her acquaintance with Flaubert and Gyp; a 
fact which does not, apparently, affect her 
character as the immaculate daughter of a country 
clergyman. Her knowledge of “ the gay and naughty 
world” is enlarged very early in the narrative 
by an encounter she has in a railway carriage 
with a good-looking stranger. This gentleman, 
before he has been ten minutes in her company, 
throws his arm round her shoulders, and exclaiming, 
“Do you know you are very beautiful?” tries to kiss 
her. It is this specimen of the common or railway- 
carriage cad who is destined to become the hero of 
the tale. Ere many days have passed Miss Fraser 
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once more encounters the bold wooer of the Great 
Western Railway. On this occasion, however, it is 
at a London dinner-party, where he is introduced to 
her as Mr. Massingham, and where he shows himself 
to be so dull and conventional, so utterly unlike 
the obnoxious creature of the first interview, that she 
is greatly disappointed. Indeed, she can only 
account for the unlikeness of his behaviour at the 
dining-table to that of which he had been guilty in 
the railway carriage by the theory that after all Mr. 
Massingham is not the hero of the ravished kiss. 

After this she meets him frequently, sometimes 
seeing him in one character, and sometimes in the 
other. Mr. Massingham the proper, who is also 
Mr. Massingham the wealthy, makes love to her 
in a fashion so decorous and proper as to be 
worthy of the pages of Jane Austen. But it 
is the other Mr. Massingham, the cad of the railway- 
carriage, who wins her heart, and to whom she 
eventually surrenders herself. It is only then that 
she becomes fully convinced of the fact that the one 
was the other. The gentleman had evidently taken 
his dose of Jekyll and Hyde, and was able to explain 
to her that there were moments in his chequered 
existence, as, for instance, when he found himself 
travelling alone with a pretty girl, when his better 
nature was overmastered by his brutish and, we 
regret we must repeat, his caddish instincts. At 
other times he was himself, and perfectly correct. 
With this explanation Miss Fraser is apparently well 
content, and we can only trust that in the course of 
her married life she has seen no reason to question 
its sufficiency. But, after all, even a page of Gyp is 
more wholesome than such a story as this. 

A book more feeble and tedious than “ Faneswood” 
it would be hard to find. Nothing but its uncon- 
scious humour saves the story from being absolutely 
unreadable; indeed, despite protracted labour, we 
have failed to grasp any clear idea of the author's 
meaning. Amid a vague jumble of wild improbabili- 
ties, one fact alone asserts itself : it is evident that Mr. 
Wheler has recently been an undergraduate at Oxford. 
There is a fell determination in his method of detail- 
ing the humours and graces of college life which 
removes all doubt upon that point. The book has 
two heroes, both being Oxford undergraduates. 
Roger Aske is rather virtuous and very silly ; Henry 
Chesney is rather vicious and particularly silly ; and 
they are sons of the same father—a bold, bad, rural 
dean, the Rev. Jonathan Aske, who has committed 
bigamy. Henry’s mother, the first wife, is estab- 
lished as Mrs. Chesney, in Devonshire, where the 
rural dean visits her periodically for twenty years, 
just to show there is no ill-feeling; whilst Roger's 
mother adorns the rural deanery as Mrs. Aske. The 
legitimate Henry is invited by the illegitimate Roger 
to spend a vacation at the house of their uncle, 
Squire Aske, and here the lawful son inadvertently 
discovers the secret of his parentage. Imparting 
this startling information too suddenly to the vicar 
of the parish, the Rev. Cuthbert Kyndersley, that 
poor gentleman is so seriously annoyed by the in- 
telligence that he proceeds to die immediately; 
but Henry, undeterred by the lethal effects of 
his secret, buttonholes various other persons on 
the subject, with more or less deadly results. 
Thus the squire’s daughter Ruby undergoes a sad 
change ; for, whereas just before the discovery she 
“looked up into her father’s face as only a fresh 
English girl can,” just after it she “threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, and in a very few seconds a 
warm tear down his back told the fond parent that 
the case was serious.” There is another young lady, 
called Sybil, with whom Henry is himself in love, 
but she remains obdurate to his attractions. This 
seems strange, because Henry is “tall and rather 
slight, with a first-rate riding leg; looking his very 
best in a rather thin Melton frock-coat, top hat, and 
a pair of white linen breeches.” But even that leg, 
encased in those breeches, fails to win Sybil’s love. 
Indeed, she is cruelly irresponsive. Having promised 
to grant him an interview, she remains for twenty 











minutes beyond the appointed time “in the privacy 
of her own compartment.” This delay naturally 
mortifies Henry, who “felt that he was looking ex- 
tremely fit in his evening dress and a silk smoking- 
jacket.” On another occasion he finds her “ working 
at a mosiac (sic) altar-piece for a small church.” 
This final outrage on taste is the last straw, and 
Henry renounces Sybil for ever. He then decides to 
bring the erring rural dean to book, which he does in a 
thrilling scene. It must have been a very painful 
interview for the Rev. Jonathan Aske, for we are told 
that Henry, “ with a look of contemptible pity, trans- 
fixed the man to whom he was indebted for existence.” 
However, with superclerical cunning, the injured 
father contrives to “square” his first wife, the con- 
sequence being that Mrs. Chesney burns her marriage 
certificate (that dear old marriage certificate again!), 
and prudently follows the Rev. Cuthbert Kyndersley’s 
lead by dying in order to avoid further annoyance. 
Poor Henry is ignominiously kicked out, and the 
subtle dean rests triumphantly in his deanery—a 
conclusion, by the way, scarcely up to the mark of 
transpontine melodrama. 

A fantastic but graceful romance is narrated by 
Miss E. Gerard in “The Voice of a Flower.” The 
scene is laid in Germany, at the old castle of one 
Count von Sturmfeder, a grim and alarming person- 
age whose strength of will dominates friend and foe 
alike. The stern, strong man meets, and loves, a 
gentle Italian girl, Livia Ronsecco. But pretty 
Livia is already provided with a lover, in the person 
of Guido, a young sculptor. To him she gives, in 
token of betrothal, the fatal flower whose “ voice” 
is destined to proclaim the knell of their love; for 
the fierce count, maddened by jealousy, and 
haughtily intolerant of all obstacles to his de 
sire, slays the favoured lover, burying his corpse 
in a lonely wood. Livia, ignorant of her 
lover's fate, and smarting under his supposed 
desertion of her, reluctantly consents to  be- 
come the wife of the man who has so long 
wooed her in his savage way. But Nature, silently 
working in her appointed courses, brings to light the 
hidden secret of the Count’s crime by means of the 
very flower whose fate is so strangely entwined with 
that of Livia. The mystic, legendary story of “the 
Ronsecco carnation” is skilfully wrought into the 
plot, thereby redeeming the book from mere melo- 
drama. Gruesome and depressing as the story is, it 
is prettily told, though without much subtlety or 
strength. The style is distinctly lacking in polish, 
and adorned with some very queer English, such as 
“ minutious care,” “harescarum youth,” “ porticled 
entrances,” “ impersonification,” which we quote at 
random. Really, the author should have added 
a glossary of terms. And why does she state that 
“ girls are proverbially foolish and incalculable ” ? 





MINOR PROSE. 


Ecuogs or OLp Country Lire. By J. K. Fowler. 
Edward Arnold. 

THe ANECDOTAGE OF GLAsGow. By Robert Alison. Glasgow: 
Thomas D. Morison. 

Tue Sonnet in ENGLAND AND OTHER Essays. By J, 
Ashcroft Noble. London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Srupres in Lire AND LITERATURE, WITH INTRODUCTORY 
Sonnets. ByCharles T. Lusted. London: Digby, Long 
& Co. 


London: 


Tue possibility of a scientific literary criticism is 
still generally disallowed ; criticism in order to be 
valuable must itself be literature, and there is a 
great gulf fixed between the literary and the scientific 
methods. It is of the very essence of empiricism, 
however, that it is always ready to take a wrinkle 
even from the most exact of sciences; and in the 
criticism of minor books there are not wanting signs 
that the easily indulged lust of blood is slowly 
yielding before a desire to understand ; the toma- 
hawk and the knout are giving place to the lancet 
and the stethoscope ; instead of scalping and flogging 
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we would see how the minor brain works, and hear 
the minor heart beat. 

One kind of minor work has always been wel- 
comed by critic and reader, cleric and lay, the un- 
pretentious work of the non-professional writer deal- 
ing with what he has seen and known. Of this kind 
Mr. Fowler's “ Echoes of Old Country Life” is as 
entertaining a volume as one could wish. A prosper- 
ous Buckinghamshire hotel-keeper and farmer, Mr. 
Fowler in the course of a busy career met many 
famous people, and noted with a shrewd eye the 
many changes that took place during a long life. 
His anecdotes of racing, of elections, of harvest- 
homes, are briskly told, and his hero-worship of 
Disraeli produces some eloquent passages. Mr. 
Fowler has an actual literary gift, and his book 
is likely to last long as representing fairly the mid- 
century middle-class point of view. The novelist of 
the future, perhaps even the historian, will be helped 
by his pages. 

Mr. Alison’s “ Anecdotage of Glasgow” is purely 
popular in aim—we think, with fair success. Many 
of the stories are tedious and pointless, and the 
writing is never in itself interesting; but it is 

ssible to read almost all of it, if you forget that 
it professes to be a book, and remember how much 
wretched stuff you wade through daily in news- 
papers, etc., without a murmur. The volume con- 
tains anecdotes of Wallace, of Archbishop Leighton, 
of Dr. Chalmers, Edward Irving, and of other 
worthies connected with Glasgow whose names are 
known the world over; but the most interesting 
personality of all as presented in Mr. Alison’s 
pages is, indisputably, the famous Glasgow beggar 
“ Hawkie,” whose name and history are almost as 
well known in Scotland as those of Burns himself. 
Possessed of great natural gifts and some education, 
“Hawkie” with his sharp retorts, his humorous and 
sometimes trenchant harangues, and his original 
chapbooks, was the type and perhaps the last speci- 
men of the class of vagrant which has given to 
literature Autolycus and Edie Ochiltree. 

As a critic of taste and judgment, Mr. Noble’s 
name is well known. The chief merit of his writing 
is its reasonableness; he keeps aloof alike from 
clique and fad. The essay on the “Sonnet in 
England” is a masterly and exhaustive treatise of 
the subject. Mr. Noble’s critical independence is 
best displayed in his “ Poetry of Common Sense ” and 
his sturdy appreciation of Mr. Robert Buchanan, 

Mr. Charles T. Lusted’s “Studies in Life and 
Literature” is one of those books for which one is 
tempted to take down the tomahawk and the knout. 
It is almost impossible to understand how anyone 
able to write grammatically should have gone on 
cheerfully with page after page of quiet ineptitude, 
broken only by such startling statements as the 
following :— 

“ Youth learns and remembers more readily than age.” 

“ There have been poetical ages ever since poetry came into 
fashion.” 

“Our national literature is vast, is great, is sublime, is 
immortal.” 

“ Their works [De Quincey's, Macaulay’s, and Carlyle’s} are 
noble, generous, honest, teeming with critical instruction and 
reliable information.” 


It becomes clear, however, after a little considera- 
tion that Mr. Lusted must be a young man of a very 
sanguine complexion and extraordinarily high spirits 
—gifts which make platitude appear paradox, and 
nonsense wisdom. The only writer to whom we can 
compare Mr. Lusted is John Amory, the author of 
“The Life and Adventures of John Buncle.” In 
naiveté, unconscious humour, and unflagging good- 
will, Mr. Lusted’s “ Studies” come far behind that 
great original, but they do partake of the same 
unusual qualities. Mr. Fowler reminds us in a verse 
= country-folk used to sing at their gatherings 
that— 
“The race is not always got 
By them wot strive and for it run, 
Nor the Battel to them peopel 
Wot’s got the longest gun.” 





Mr. Lusted may get a longer gun; but it is hardly 
possible that he will ever give such a display of 
eccentric shooting again. 








THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 

Green's History oF THE ENGLISH Peopte. Illustrated Edition. Vol. 
II, Edited by Mrs. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

We hail with delight the fresh instalment of this charming 
book. It covers sequent periods of downfall, chaos, recovery, in 
the making of England. The brief golden age of our early 
history culminated in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
The Friars and the Lollards had made religion a reality; 
Chaucer personified poetry; science was represented by Bacon, 
education by Wykeham; architecture reached its highest 
majesty in Exeter, Lichfield, Elgin; democratic energy found 
expression by the union of knights and burgesses into a new and 
powerful House of Commons. There follows a century of 
decadence ; wars indefensible and ruinous, the Crown humiliated 
and enfeebled, labour crushed by the rich, religion by the Church, 
literature banished from the realm, dissoluteness and ignorance 
universal in the baronial aristocracy which superseded king and 
people, till feudalism perished on the field of Barnet, and the 
genius of the fourth Edward and of the Tudor Sovereigns 
upreared the new Monarchy in its place. 

Under their stern yet comparatively peaceful despotism the 
higher life revives. Skelton, Surrey, Sackville, recall the 
traditions of our poetry; English prose is created by More and 
Ascham ; the English drama by Greene, Peele, Marlowe ; Colet, 
Erasmus, Grocyn, Warham, force the renascent learning of the 
Continent on our schools and universities; in spite of Luther 
and the Reformers, of the Divorce and Cromwell, of Somerset’s 
mad Protestantism and Pole’s sanguinary reaction, of Ma 
Stuart and of Philip IL, of Jesuit conspiracies and of Irish 
revolts, the popular life increasingly progresses. In wealth, 
refinement, euterprise, Tudor England takes her foremost place 
among the nations, while imaginative and intellectual grandeur 
reach high-water-mark in Hamlet, “ The Faérie Queene,” the 
“Novum Organum.” Still, as in the earlier chapters, it is the 
growth of the English people which animates the historian. The 
great personages of each century—Jeanne d’Are, Caxton, More, 
the awful Tudors, Wolsey, Sidney—stand out artistically with 
decoration of pen and pencil; Agincourt and Towton, Crom- 
well’s Terror and the Pilgrimage of Grace, Drake’s Voyages 
and the Poor Law, hold both in outline and in shading the place 
which they deserve. Yet these are but subsidiary and decorative 
to the main purpose of the writer ; and through Ball’s pithy rimes 
and Langland’s bitter ery, through Cade’s revolt, Cabot’s dis- 
coveries, Tyndale’s Bible, Latimer’s sermons, popular life and 
communal development are impressed upon us as the essence of 
historical study and of satheual consciousness. 

Here, too, as in Vol. I., the illustrations which form the 
specialty of the re-issue are lavished with discriminating pro- 
fusion. We have the implements, games, industries, banquets, 
costumes, of Lancastrian and’ Tudor England ; manor houses and 
grammar schools, picturesque streets and coronation pageants, 
market-women at their stalls, peers, mayors and aldermen in 
their robes; Ann Boleyn’s clock, and Queen Elizabeth’s coach ; 
constables, who must have sat for Dogberry and Verges; 
daintily dressed burghers’ wives, in whom smirk and plot the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Facsimiles of Caxton’s blocks usher 
in the printing-press, the earliest London theatre heralds the 
rise of the Elizabethan drama, the familiar house of Shakespeare 
appears standing in open fields, with Stratford spire in the 
distance. Above all, the rise of trustworthy portraiture gives 
us a gallery which the first volume lacked. Once more, with 
mingled gratitude and expectancy, we chronicle the progress 
towards completion of this noble historical museum. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
Pore declared that he could select from the “* Works of Dryden” 
better specimens of every mode of poetry than any other English 


*Tue Portican Works or JoHn DrypEen. With Memoir, Notes and 
Index, The Albion Edition, London and New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Boox or WISE SAYINGS SELECTED LARGELY FROM EasTERN SovuRcEs. 
By W. A. Clouston, Author of ‘‘ Flowers from a Persian Garden.” 
London: Hutchinson & Co, 12mo. 

BysE-GONES RELATING TO WALES AND THE BoRDER COUNTIES, 1891-92. 
London: Elliot Stock. Small Quarto. 

Curemistry For Att. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., and Robert 
J. Bailey. Blackie’s Science Text Books. London: Blackie & Son. 
12mo. (ls. 6d.) 

Socra Lire AMONG THE ASSYRIANS AND Bapytontans, By A. H. 
Sayce, LL.D., Author of ‘‘Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments,” etc. ‘*‘ By-paths of Bible knowledge.” London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 12mo, 

Execrric LigHTING AND Power Dzrstrisution. By W. Perren 
Maycock, M.LE.E. Part II. Illustrated. London: Whittaker & 
Co. 12mo. (2s. 6d.) - 

Tue West Invres. By C, Washington Eves, C.M.G., F.R.G.S, Third 
Edition. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Limited. Crown 8vo, (7s, 6d.) 
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writer could supply ; but even in literature ee was nothing if 
not a partisan. As a satirist Macaulay, with characteristic con- 
fidence, asserted that Dryden rivalled Juvenal ; but Wordsworth, 
the possessor of an altogether alien temperament, went so far in 
the opposite direction as to deny “ poetical genius ” to the author 
of the “Ode to St. Cecilia” and “ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
Dr. Johnson, stout Churchman though he was, had much of the 
Puritan in his composition, and yet that circumstance did not 
blind him to the superb command which Dryden possessed— 
together with much that would have been better away—of the 
resources of English speech in its most artistic forms. He 
regarded Dryden as the “ Father of English Criticism”; and 
how Addison, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Walter Scott regarded 
him is known to all students of the literature of the Restoration. 
This popular “‘ Albion” edition contains all Dryden’s original 
poems and songs and lyries from the plays not hitherto re- 
printed, as well as his translations from Theocritus, Horace, 
and Homer. There are not many obsolete words in Dryden, 
but those which do occur are explained in the foot-notes. The 
text has been collated with that of the first editions, and with 
those of Derrick (1760), Wharton, and Sir Walter Scott. A 
brief memoir, satisfactory as far as it extends, of the poet is 
appended, and in it the lights and shadows of along and chequered 
life are fairly well indicated. Dryden’s poems were published 
separately at first, in the formal fashion of the age, and we are 
glad to find that in each instance the half-page title and motto 
have been retained in this cheap but, onthe whole, not uncritical 
edition. 

Squire Hardeastle—Goldsmith tells us—loved everything 
that was old, especially old friends, old times, old manners, old 
wine, and old books, and those who share his tastes in the last 
direction will find much to their mind in Mr. W. A. Clouston’s 
collection of aphorisms. Weare inclined to think that a Persian 
scholar of Mr. Clouston’s reputation would have done well to 
have limited the field of selection to the literature of the East, 
from which, in the main, this “Book of Wise Sayings” is 
derived. Whatever is most distinctive, not to say valuable, in 
the volume has been gleaned from the sages of Ancient Greece, 
Persia, China, India, and Arabia; and Western moralists of the 
modern world, like Quarles, Goethe, Selden, La Bruyére, 
Wieland, and Feltham, seem curiously out of place in such 
company. The majority of these wise sayings do not do violence 
to Cervantes’ definition of a proverb, for they are “ short 
sentences drawn from long experience,” though here and there, 
even under the cover of an illustrious name, the platitude lifts 
its head. Truth to tell, the “commonplace and wearisome 
reflections ” against which Mr. Clouston, in his preface, takes 
up his parable are only too much in evidence in these pages, 
possibly because the compiler was determined that the reader 
should not be dazzled with excess of light. For the rest, like 
Sir Hudibras, we are permitted to “ cheer ourselves with ends of 
verse and sayings of philosophers.” 

Oswestry can boast of a weekly journal filled with “ Bye- 
Gones relating to Wales and the Border Counties.” We have 
received the second volume, and we find that it covers a period 
of two years. It is a bulky book of nearly five hundred pages, 
and the paper and type, to say nothing of the binding—which is 
substantial—is as old-fashioned as the contents. Students of 
folk-lore and the general reader who likes to wander in the by- 
path meadows of literature will find much that is quaint, curious, 
and suggestive in the volume. The lights and shadows of social 
life in Wales in former generations are portrayed, and old 
customs and superstitions which had almost dropped out of 
living memory are placed on record; and by such means maga- 
zines of this kind do excellent service, and ought to be encouraged, 
and we trust that “ Bye-Gones” will flourish long after the 
present century has run its course. 

“Chemistry for All” is the title of an admirable little primer 
which deals in a clear and practical way with the elements of 
one of the most attractive branches of science. Seven years ago 
the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, introduced 
an outline course of Alternative Elementary Chemistry, and this 
book has been written chiefly upon the lines of that syllabus for 
the use of junior candidates for examination. It is written by a 
couple of experts, one of whom is Chief Science Demonstrator 
of the Birmingham School Board, and we do not remember ever 
to have met a volume of the same modest price and dimensions 
more packed with exact knowledge or more lucidly arranged. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the letters or symbols which, when 
combined, constitute the mysterious “formule” of the chemist 
have been banished from this book. The young student is, in 
consequence, not intimidated at the outset by the forbidding 
hieroglyphics which bar the gates of knowledge in most books 
on chemistry. Yet the treatise is the reverse of superficial, and 
those who master it will have reason to congratulate themselves 
on having left behind the initial difficulties of the science. The 
diagrams and other illustrations are not only numerous, but of 
exceptional merit. 

Professor Sayce has republished, with the title “Social Life 
among the Assyrians and Babylonians,” a number of articles 
which originally appeared in the pages of one of the religious 
magazines. In simple but graphic language, and with real 
learning, though with a conspicuous absence of its parade, the 
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customs and habits of these two great nations of antiquity are 
described in a manner which is at once scholarly and interesting. 
The discoveries which have been made in recent years in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates are handled so as to illustrate 
the special theme of this volume. Perhaps no English scholar 
is better qualified to speak with authority on all that relates to 
the memorials of the banished civilisation of Assyria than 
Professor Sayce, and, unlike many original investigators, he 
possesses in a rare degree the art of the expositor. In these 
pages the points of union and dissimilarity in religion, custom, 
and habit between the Assyrians and Babylonians are explained, 
and much light is cast on the characteristics, intellectual and 
moral, of both races. The Babylonian, we are reminded, was 
essentially a cultivator of the soil, and, as a matter of fact, the 
cuneiform texts are full of references to the gardens of Baby- 
lonia and the canals by which they were watered. The 
Assyrian, on the other hand, though he possessed the commercial 
spirit, was to all intents and purposes a warrior. The 
Babylonians are described by Professor Sayce as the Chinese of 
the ancient world, and it is a curious fact that they were both 
more learned and more superstitious than the Assyrians. The cus- 
toms of both nations in regard to education, labour, slavery, trade, 
marriage, and death are thrown in these scholarly chapters into 
vivid relief, aud the book helps an ordinary reader to understand 
with unexpected ease much that is significant in vanished forms of 
civilisation. 

We have received Part IT. of “ Electric Lighting and Power 
Distribution,” a manual for students preparing for the ordinary 
grade examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Mr. Perren Maycock is so well known as a practical teacher and 
writer on the principles and phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism that this treatise, like its predecessor, is certain at 
once to make its own welcome. It deseribes with brevity and 
clearness the practical working of a variety of electrical lamps 
and appliances. Every year the material resources of civilisation 
are atemine, and already electricity not only lights our streets 
and public buildings, but propels trains, drills rocks, and drives 
cranes, lathes, and even sewing-machines. This manual contains 
a number of original questions and about ninety illustrations and 
diagrams. It is proposed to add a third and final instalment of the 
work, dealing with secondary cells, tran-formers, switches, elec- 
trical measurements, and the like. Mr. Mayeock, we need scarcely 
add, does not write for dilettante students, but for those who are 
not afraid to grapple with the practical difficulties of the subject. 

We are not surprised to find that Mr. Washington Hives? 
admirable and comprehensive handbook on the “ West Indies” 
has passed into a third edition. The volume is the outcome of 
wide and close knowledge; it presents in a readable form pre- 
cisely the sort of information which practical men require, and, 
as it is published under the auspices of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, its substantial accuracy may be taken for granted. 
Mr. Eves gives a detailed account of each colony in turn, and 
he contrives to bring within the compass of three hundred and 
fifty pages everything that is characteristic and worthy of note 
in the life, manners, resources, and occupations of the country. 
There are numerous illustrations in the book—not always of 
conspicuous merit—and several excellent coloured maps. The 
statistics have, of course, been revised in the present edition 
from the blue-books of the different colonies, and other authorita- 
tive sources of information have also been placed under tribute. 





A most useful almanack has been issued from the office of 
London, showing at a glance the personnel of the various 
governing bodies, and giving a number of facts and figures 
relating to the corporate life, of the Metropolis. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH'S NEW LIST. 
INGS OF CRICKET. By Ricnarp Dart, with Introduction 


by Anprew Lana, and Illustrated by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, etc. 
own 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 
“There is not a living cricketer, young or old, who will not heartily enjoy the reading 
‘Kings of Cricket.""—Western Daily Mercury. 
“Successful reminiscences.”— 7he Times. 
AN OR BEAST. By E. A. Morton, with Introduction by 
I, Zancwitt. Illustrated by A. J. Finsperc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 
BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES. Vol. LIV. 1s. ; cloth. rs. 6d. 
GEM OF CREMONA. By B. M. Vere. And A CHEF 
D'CEUVRE, By E. Brarr-Ovirnanr. 
“Both the stories are capitally told."—G/asgow Herald. 


INTS ON CRICKET. By Ricnwarp Dart. _ Illustrated, 


6d. 
‘A capital little manual for players or amateurs.”"— The Newsagent. 


Bristol: J. W. ArrowsmitH. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Ltd. And Railway Bookstalls. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION.’ 


“To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah’ is to imply that it contains a story 
cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions 
of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.” —Sfeaker. 


Baring-Gould._MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By 
S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of ** Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. * [Just published. 

** A thoroughly enjoyable novel.” —Scotsman. 


“* There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style."— Daily Telegraph. 


Gilbert Parker—MRS. FALCHION. By Giperr Parker, 


Author of ** Pierre and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (/mmediately. 


A NOVEL of SOCIETY by a NEW WRITER. 
Benson.—_DODO: a Detail of the Day. By FE. F. Benson. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (/mmediately. 


Pearce. — JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. 


Pearce, Author of “Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [/ust pubiished. 


Anthony Hope.-A CHANGE of AIR. By Anruony Hope, 


Author of ** Mr. Witt’s Widow,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Clark.—_The COLLEGES of OXFORD. [Fiited by A. Crark, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo, ras. 6d. 


Collingwood._JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. 

CotLinGcwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

Also an Edition of 300 copies, on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on Indian 
paper, £3 38. net. (All sold.) 

Also an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. (All sold.) 

Mr. Collingwood has been for some years Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and has 
had unique advantages in obtaining materials for this book from Mr, Ruskin himself 
and from his friends. Jt contains a large amount of new matter, and of letters which 
have never been published, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at present, a full and 
authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book contains numerous portraits of Mr. 
Ruskin, INCLUDING A COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR 
PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches, never before published, by 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A Bibliography is added. 


From a large number of long and favourable Reviews. 

“* No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. In binding, 
paper, printing, and illustrations they will satisfy the most fastidious. They will be 
prized not only by the band of devotees who look up to Mr, Ruskin as the teacher of the 
age, but by the many whom no eccentricities can blind to his genius.” — 7imes. 

** It is just because there are so many books about Mr. Ruskin that these extra ones 
are needed. They survey all the others, and supersede most of them, and they give us 
the great writer as a whole....Mr. Collingwood has given us everything needful—a 
biography, a systematic account of the writings, and a bibliography. . .. This most lovingly 
written and most profoundly interesting book.” —Dai/y News. 

“*Mr. Collingwood has brought to the fulfilment of his undertaking the results of close 
personal intimacy with the teacher, and most loving study of the whole body of the 
doctrine taught. It is no small praise to Mr. Collingwood to say that his work is not 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in him.” —Standard. 

“ To a large number of people these volumes will be more pre-eminently the book o. 
the year than any other that has been, or is likely to be, published... ..A conspicuously 
worthy record of the life and work of a man who has possibly exercised a greater 
influence... .than any writer of our age....So far as biographical details are concerned, 
this is the final life of Ruskin....The work is rendered all the more interesting by a 
series of portraits, 8 which the frontispiece, reproduced in chromo-lithography, is 
specially attractive, by sketches of Mr. Ruskin’s various homes, and by reproductions of 
some of his drawings. It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights 
of substance and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever."— 
Daily Chronicle. : y 

‘The story of Mr. Ruskin’s life and work, as told by Mr. Collingwood in two thick 
and sumptuous volumes, is one of singular interest....His record of this notable life is 
done wb taste and judgment. ... His two volumes are fitted with elaborate indices and 
tables, which will one day be of immense use to the students of Ruskin’s work....It is a 
book which will be very widely and deservedly read.”—S?t. James's Gazette. 

‘* He has given us the most complete life of Mr. Ruskin, from a chronological point of 
view, that anybody could desire, and has brought out with complete lucidity the cevelop- 
ment of his work in art, in literature and in social endeavour....The best service we 
can do to readers interested in Mr, Ruskin is to refer them with hearty recommendation 
to it ...Altogether the book isa most desirable possession.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“It is not likely that much will require to be added to this record of his career 
which has come from the pen of Mr. W. G. Collingwood. Mr. Ruskin could not well 
have been more fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Collingwood is personally intimate 
with his subject, and is thoroughly saturated with knowledge of him and of his works. 
He writes of that which he knows, and he writes, besides, with tact and with skill. He 
has received help in all directions, and has made good use of it. Further, the eon y 
comes to us with all the charm of good paper, clear type, and a wealth of pictorial illus- 
tration.” —Glode. 

“* Mr. Collingwood has done a great work with signal success. It is no dry record of 
a noble life. Avery interesting part is that which describes Mr. Ruskin’s home life, 
quite idyllic in its simple pleasures,” —Leeds Mercury. : 

* A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one 
of the noblest lives of our century. The volumes are exceedingly handsome, and the 
illustrations very beautiful.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“The two volumes can be read straight through without weariness, and when you 
have finished, the desire is for more. Mr. Collingwood’s work has been admirably 
done.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“* Mr. Collingwood’s admirable aud deeply interesting memoir has been set forth by 
the publishers with sedulous care and rare perfection of quality. Type, paper, illustra- 
tions, all are excellent ; a worthily presented record of a noble life." —Birmingham Daily 
Post. 

“It is indeed an excellent biography of Ruskin.” — Scotsman. 

“A work which is likely to take rank as the most interesting and important biography 
of the year. ‘These two beautiful volumes abound with interesting anecdotes.”— 
Yorkshire Post. : % ; 

“* A work long expected and anxiously awaited. The book, with admirable illustra- 
tions by Mr, Ruskin and others, leaves no ground for criticism." —Daily Graphic. 


Olirhant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 


OureHant. With Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrter Lock, M.A, 
With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s_ 
The Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted, a FOURTH EDITION 
is in the press. 
“‘ The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford movement. 
—VYorkshire Post. 


T. K. Cheyne.—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM. By T. K. Cueyne, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture 
at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. : shortly. 

A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, during the 
last hundred years, have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old Testa- 
ment, beginning with Eichhorn and Geddes, and closing with Robertson Smith, Sayce, 
Driver, and the rising young scholars of the day. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON, W.., greatly 
needs HELP. THOMAS RYAN Secretary. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—TENTH EXHIBITION 


of MODERN PICTURES OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6, at the DUDLEY 
GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


WHITSUNTIDE EXCURSIONS 


FROM ST. PANCRAS AND CITY STATIONS. 








IRELAND. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY rth, to DUBLIN, via Morecambe.* 
THURSDAY, MAY 18th, to DUBLIN, ofa Liverpool.§ 
FRIDAY, MAY roth, to BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, . vie Barrow.§ 
SATURDAY, MAY 20th, to LONDONDE RRY, wid Me oom 
* Return within 14 days. § Return within 16 days. 





SATURDAY, MAY 2oth. 
To LEICESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, Derry, Newark, Lincoln, 
Burton, Staffordshire Potteries, &c.. MATLOCK, BUXTON, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, Bolton, BLACKBURN, Bury, ROCHDALE, Oldham, Barnsley, 
Wakefield, LEEDS, KRADFORD, YORK, HULL, SCARBOROUGH, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE, Lancaster, MORECAMBE, LAKE DISTRICT, and Carlisle. 
Returning May 22nd or 25th. See Bills for times. 


SCOTLAND. 
SATURDAY, MAY 20th, to EDINBORO’, GLASGOW, Ayr, Kilmarnock, etc., for 


3 or 7 days, leaving St. Pancras at 7.55 p.m. 


WHIT-MONDAY, MAY 2ond. 
To BIRMINGHAM for 1 or 4 days, and KETTERING for 1 day 


y, leaving St. Pancras 
at 6.0 a.m, 


FARLY ISSUE OF TICKETS. 
TICKETS and BILLS may he had at the MIDLAND STATIONS and the City 
Booking Offices, which will be open for the issue of Vickets all day on Friday and 
Saturday, May roth and 2oth, including 445, West Strand ; Charing Cross (corner of 
Northumberland Avenue): 1, Shaftesbury "Ay enue: Pic« aiitty Circus: 22, Cannon 
Street ; 405, Oxford Street ; 13, Aldersgate Street, &c. &c. : and from rHos COOK 
& SON, Ludgate Circus; oo, Gracechurc » Street ; 33, Piccadilly ; 82, Oxford Street ; 
and front of St. + ras Station, Euston Roa 
Derby, May, 1893 G sEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 


EARLS COURT EXHIBITION 


GARDENING & FORESTRY. 
GRAND OPENING CEREMONY. 


H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK, K.G., &c. &c., has kindly signified his 
intention to Open the Exhibition 


TO-DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 13th. 
SEASON TICKETS (admitting to the OPENING CEREMONY) are 
Now Ready. Price £1 1s. Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G., &c. &c. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G., K.T., &c. & 
H.R.H. PRINCE eee ~~ OF SCHLESWIG -HOLSTEIN, K.G. 


nger of Windsor Forest. 
H.H. THE DURE OF TECK, G.C.B., &c. &c. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARLS COURT. 











@ 
» &c., 








BAND OF H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS. 
THE EXHIBITION BAND. 
STRING BAND. 
Magnificent Display of Rhododendrons. Beautiful Illuminations. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 








€odurational. 





iss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the No 

High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDy 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. § 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frend 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOO) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. - + + + Head Master 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAIN]) 
FARMS, Lumrep, Hotestey Bay, Svurro.x. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 





The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Studens 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


Westminster School. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up vacant SCHOLARSHI 
and EXHIBITIONS will begin on Tuespay, July 1» 
For details apply to the Heap Master, Dean’s |; 
Westminster. 


ALVERN ‘COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSE 
EXAMINATION, July 6th and 7th: one of £87, one of § 

four or five of £50, five or six of £30 per annum. One at least 
be reserved to Candidates for the Army Class. Council Nomination: 
£15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well but fail to ol 
Scholarships. For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETA 





LEGISLATORS AND OTHERS 


Interested in the Dissipation of the Fog Nuisance, and 
General Comfort of the People. 





Call at ASHTON ann GREEN IRON COMPANY, 1: to 15, Bury Su 
St. Mary Axe, City (five minutes’ walk from the Bank of England), and x 
ordinary open fire tile stove in use that is absolutely smokeless, that will burn anyt 
and that prevents the draughts usually experienced from doors and windows, and 
is manufactured and supplied by this Company as cheaply as the smokers ani 
producers are sold at. AprroxiMATE Cost FoR Fuet, One Penny perl 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


MEMBERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED 
ADVERTISE for business purposes, or to issue circulars to persons other than t 
own principals. Brokers or Agents who advertise are not in any way connected 
the Stock Exchange, or under the control of the Committee. List of Members d 
Stock Exchange who act as Stock and Share Brokers may be obtained on applica 
to FRANCIS LEVIEN, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchang 
Committee Room, The Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 





NORWEGIAN YACHTING CRUISES 


(FORTNIGHTLY) FROM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Shortest route to Norway. Only one night at sea. 
3y the ALBION STEAMSHIP CO.'S (Ltd.) Fast and Splendidly-fitted Yachting 
Steamer 
“MIDNIGHT SUN,” 3,020 tons, 2,860 horse-power. 


Fares from 14 Guineas, including a sumptuous table. 


SAILINGS—May 20; June 3, 17; July 1, 15, 29; August 12, 26; September 9. 





one Applications for Be ~ to be made to the “* Vachting Steamer ‘M/DNIGHT 
’N’ Passenger Office, 4, Lombard Street (Tel legraphic Address, ‘ Tourist"), Newcastle- 
on- hs " Write for Itiners aries 


ST HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manager. 
TO-DAY (Saturday) at 2, BECKET, TO-NIGHT (Saturday), at 8.15, 
THE LYONS MATL, 





BECKET, by Atrren, Lorp Tennyson. EVERY NIGHT, at 8.1¢, except 
Saturdays. MATINEES of BECKET Saturday next, and Saturday, May 27, at 2 
oclock. EXTRA MATINEE of BECKET, Thursday, May 25; the Theatre will be 
CLOSED on THAT EVENING. 

THE LYONS MAIL, next Saturday night, May 20, at 8.15. THE BELLS, 
Saturday night, May 27.—Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats also booked 
by letter or telegram. 





GLOBE THEATRE.—Lessee: W. S. PENLEY. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT, By Brannon Tuomas. “THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON.” EVERY EVENING at 9. Preceded at 8 by 
CONFEDERATES, MATINEES of CHARLEY’S AUNT EVERY 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 3. Doors open 2.30. Box Office ro to s. 








Everyone who has a Garden, 
Everyone who has an Allotment, and 
Everyone who is interested in Cottage Industries, should read 


Cottage Gardening, 


Poultry, Bees, Allotments, Food, House, Window : 
Town Gardens. 
EDITED BY W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
Weekly, price }d.; Monthly, 3d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


IRST and THREE UPPER FLOOR 
(each of 1,500 feet area) of a WAREHOUSE 

the OLD BAILEY to be LET. Suitable for any lig 
manufacturing business. For terms and order to vi 
apply:—TuHe Recistrar, CassetL & Company, Limit 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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